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Personnel Practices in 
Unionized Offices 


Numerical breakdowns of the 
frequency with which certain provisions 
appear in current contracts with office em- 
ployees are now being compiled by AMA 
in response to widespread interest in the 
Association’s recently published research 
study on office unionization.* Following 
are some of the findings that will be de- 
tailed in a new research report** which will 
be released within a few weeks: 

Union Security. Contracts covering typi- 
cal office employees do not provide for the 
closed shop; thus the provision of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
outlawing the closed shop does not affect 
prevalent practice on this issue. However, 
the new statute regulates all other forms of 
the compulsory shop and, consequently, 
directly affects collective bargaining in 
offices: the union shop and maintenance of 
membership have been common in union 
agreements with clerical employees. Twenty- 
four per cent of the AMA sample of office 
contracts contain a union shop clause re- 
quiring all new employees to join the union 
upon completion of their probationary pe- 
riods; and 50 per cent contain a main- 
tenance-of-membership provision, under 
which all present members of the union, 
and those who subsequently join, must 
continue their membership for the duration 
of the agreement. However, a majority of 
the maintenance-of-membership provisions 
are modified by an escape clause permitting 
employees to withdraw from the union, if 
they wish, within a certain number of days 
after the contract is signed. 

Check-off. Some form of the check-off 
appears in 50 per cent of the contracts: 
half provide for automatic deduction of 
union dues by the employer, and half for 
such deduction after voluntary authoriza- 
tion, in writing, by the employee. The 
automatic check-off, of course, is now pro- 
— by the Labor-Management Relations 

ct. 

Salary Administration. About 70 per 
cent of the agreements indicate that base 


* “Collective Bargaining in the Office” (Research 


Report No. 12). 120 pages. $2.50, members; 
$5.00, non-members. Distribution restricted to 


AMA company members until August 1, 1948. 
** “Survey of Personnel Practices in Unionized 


Offices” (publication details to be announced 
later). 


salary differentials are established by a job 
evaluation and classification plan; and 10 
per cent propose that job evaluation be 
undertaken for the purpose of establishing 
future salary rates. Though the over- 
whelming majority of contracts analyzed— 
over 90 per cent—provide a rate range 
for each job classification, rather than a 
single rate structure, only 40 per cent of 
this group mention the basis for employee 
advancement through the ranges. Seven- 
teen per cent specify that increases shall be 
based on merit, 10 per cent call for length- 
of-service increases, and 10 per cent pro- 
vide for length-of-service increases to the 
midpoint of the range, with increases based 
solely on merit from the midpoint to the 
maximum, 

Vacations. Two weeks after one or more 
year’s service is the vacation pattern pre- 
vailing in offices of both manufacturing 
and commercial firms. Additional vacation 
based on longer service is granted in only 
10 per cent of contracts covering office 
employees in manufacturing companies, but 
is provided in almost half the contracts 
covering commercial employees. The most 
liberal allowance in the manufacturing 
group is three weeks after 15 years’ serv- 
ice; in the commercial group, the most re- 
current provision for additional vacation 
beyond the two-weeks-a-year formula is 
three weeks after 10 years’ service. 

Holidays. Fifty per cent of the agree- 
ments provide for six paid holidays: high- 
est number in the manufacturing group was 
seven holidays; in commercial offices, 11. 

Sick leave. Forty-five per cent of the 
contracts examined contain no paid sick 
leave clause, this provision being omitted 
twice as frequently in contracts covering 
office employees in manufacturing com- 
panies as in those covering commercial 
offices. Where sick leave is allowed, two 
weeks a year appears slightly more often 
than one week among manufacturing firms; 
the majority of contracts negotiated with 
general commercial offices merely state that 
the company’s past practice shall be con- 
tinued. 

This new AMA project in the field of 
white-collar unionization will contain, when 
completed, tabulations on all principal pro- 
visions of collective bargaining contracts 
in offices. The data will be so presented 
that practices of manufacturing seg can 
be distinguished from those of commercial 
organizations. In addition, separate tables 
will show the frequency of various con- 
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tract provisions as related to the number 
of employees covered, and the affiliation or 
non-affiliation of the union involved. 


Ww 
Recruiting Aid 


Confronted with the fact that 
comparatively few high school and college 
seniors know of the career opportunities 
in the home office and branches of casualty 
and fire insurance companies, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wisconsin, have pub- 
lished an unusually attractive booklet to 
provide such information. Though nom- 
inally addressed to the new employee, the 
booklet, “Employers Mutuals—A Good 
Place to Work,” will be used extensively 
in employee recruiting. It is not a hand- 
book, inasmuch as no attempt is made to 
give the details of programs and policies 
usually presented in an employee handbook. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained on 
request to Personnel Division, Employers 
Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Ww 


Selecting Personnel Workers— 
A Scientific Approach 


Wile recent years have 
witnessed marked strides in developing em- 
ployee selection procedures, personnel ad- 
ministrators have done little to improve on 
the present haphazard methods of filling 
vacancies in their own field. As one psy- 
chologist (H, C. Steinmetz) pointed out 
in the last issue of PERSONNEL, selection 
and training for personnel work has been 
pitifully inadequate, and based largely on 
“ponderous elaborations of armchair re- 
flections.” 

Rigidity in personnel job specifications is 
obviously undesirable, for personnel admin- 
istration is more an art than a science. 
However, there are a number of basic char- 
acteristics which seem indigenous to suc- 
cessful industrial relations men, and these 
should certainly be looked for in candidates 
tor personnel positions. 

A scientific attempt to detect and evaluate 
such traits was launched recently in one 
large organization, with gratifying results. 
Applicants for personnel jobs are given a 
battery of four tests which seek to measure 
personality insight, social intelligence, abil- 
ity to analyze organizational problems, and 
vocabulary. The first two tests in this 
program are especially noteworthy, since 
they represent pioneer attempts to appraise 
a candidate’s insight into people and his 
ability to react maturely in contact situa- 
tions—traits which are indubitable assets 


in any personnel job. ‘The reason for in- 
cluding a test of organizational problem 
analysis in the battery is self-evident, and 
the vocabulary test is given because this 
organization has discovered (as psycholo- 
gists have long claimed) that wide vocabu- 
laries are generally characteristic of suc- 
cessful people in top positions of all tlypes. 

Experiments such as these can do much 
to improve initial selection for industrial 
relations jobs. This test battery, incident- 
ally, has a validity of .62 when measured 
against successful jobholders, which means 
that its use greatly enhances the likelihood 
of satisfactory selection. The program will 
be described more filly in an early issue 
of PERSONNEL. 

Ww 


Trends in Salesmen’s 
Compensation: A New Survey 


Average earnings of experienced 
salesmen are slightly down from the all- 
time peak reached in 1946, while incomes 
of beginning salesmen have reached a new 
high, according to a survey of 300 com- 
panies just completed by The Dartnell Cor- 
poration.* 

Comparison of current figures with those 
released in a similar investigation made in 
July, 1946, shows that experienced sales- 
men were earning an average of $6,177 at 
that time as against $6,081 today. (In the 
same 18-month period, the average payment 
of beginning salesmen jumped from $2,500 
to $3,081.) “The reason for the decline,” 
according to the report, “is undoubtedly 
that a great majority of participating com- 
panies have added a substantial number of 
new salesmen who have not yet attained 
their full earning potential. The increase 
in starting salaries is another indication of 
the current expansion.” 

The survey underlines other trends also. 
A continuing increase is noted, for example, 
in automobile expense allowances. In early 
1947, the annual average for salesman- 
owned cars was five and one-fourth cents 
a mile; today it is nearly seven cents a mile. 
Moreover, there is a mounting tendency 
toward abandoning limits on hotel and 
travel expenses: whereas 51 per cent of 
the respondents to a 1946 survey had defi- 
nite limits on hotel rates, only 27 per cent 
of those contacted in the current poll indi- 
cated they had such limits; and only about 
25 per cent of companies today attempt to 
limit travel expenses. Also noted in the 
study is a trend toward lowering rates of 
commission for straight-commission sales- 
men to compensate for inflated dollar 
volume. 


* Compensating the Sales Force. _The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago 40, Ill. $7.50. 
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Predictions for the near future are that 
many firms will find it necessary to extend 
the types of incidental benefits—insurance, 
pensions, and so on—which are now offered 
industrial workers to the sales force as 
well, and that interest will be renewed in 
adequate compensation of supervisory sales 
personnel, whose increases in earnings have 
not matched those of beginning or experi- 
enced salesmen. Sales executives are real- 
izing that many of their men with staff 
responsibilities are earning less than the 
better-caliber men in the group for whose 
work they are responsible; and some com- 
panies have already tied in their super- 
visory pay schemes with incentive arrange- 
ments for their salesmen. 
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Training for Better Public 
Relations 


More than 50,000 employees 
of the New York Central System have 
graduated from public relations conference 
classes held for several years at numerous 
points on the Central’s 11,000-mile system. 
However, because of unusual working 
hours or varying working locations, par- 
ticularly in train service, some workers 
have been unable to attend such classes, 
which are conducted one night weekly for 
six weeks. Consequently, a correspondence 
course designed particularly to reach such 
employees (but available also to all work- 
ers who have completed the classroom 
courses) was recently launched by the 
System. 

It brings out such points as the value of 
courtesy both on and off the job; offers 
numerous practical hints for improving re- 
lations with the public and others; and 
provides basic knowledge about the opera- 
tion and economics of the company and 
relationships among its customers, em- 
ployees, management, and investors, 

Summarizing the employees’ stake in 
improved public relations, the introduction 
points out that: “If people like you and 
respect you, they’re glad to do things for 
you. That makes life much pleasanter and 
a lot easier. If they don’t like you, nat- 
urally they won’t go out of their way to 
do things for you. That’s why it pays us 
all to be pleasant and helpful every time 
we possibly can, and to know the inside 
facts behind the actual operation of the 
Central . . . It can pay big dividends!” 

The new course consists of four short, 
well-illustrated sections. Workers will en- 
roll through their individual supervisors, 
and the course will be conducted directly 
between the employees and the road’s per- 
sonnel department. 

Each unit concludes with a list of ques- 
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tions. All employees who achieve an aver- 
age of 75 per cent or better will be awarded 
certificates recognizing their public rela- 
tions interest and ability. 

Readers of PERSONNEL may obtain copies 
of the training text, “A Course in Public 
Relations for Employes,” by addressing 
Personnel Department, New York Central 
System, Room 617, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Workers Look at Their Jobs 


66 

A good job,” says C, E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors, “is a job 
that you know needs doing—a job you 
have the ability and experience to fill— 
a job that is worth doing well and which 
you know will reward you for doing it that 
way. 

To emphasize this theme, General Motors 
launched a contest for its employees in 
September and October, 1947, based on the 
statement “My Job and Why I Like It.” 
The contest rapidly became known around 
GM as “the My Job Contest” or “MJC.” 

The competition was open to all hourly- 
rate workers and some salaried employees. 
All they had to do was write a letter— 
any length—explaining why they liked their 
jobs. The winners were picked by inde- 
pendent judges, on the basis of sincerity, 
originality, and subject matter, without con- 
sideration of writing ability. 

More than 5,000 prizes, all GM products, 
were offered, the 40 top awards being auto- 
mobiles. A total of 174,854 entries were 
received. The letters of the 40 top winners 
have been published, entirely unedited and 
unchanged, in GM’s booklet, The Worker 
Speaks (copies available on request to 
Department of Public Relations, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich.). 

Commenting on the results of the contest, 
Mr. Wilson says: “One of the most im- 
portant results of these letters is the edu- 
cation of management itself. Every man- 
ager, every man who is responsible for 
supervising the work of others, should read 
and study these letters carefully. No one 
can read and study them without gaining 
a better insight into the minds and thoughts 
and aspirations of the people in the plants, 
laboratories, and offices . . . They are in 
themselves an education for supervisory 
people.” 

One of the contest winners described his 
supervisor as follows: “He thinks I have 
more ability than I think I have, so I 
consistently do better work than I thought 
I could do.” “There is,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“a whole treatise on how to handle people 
in that sentence.” 





FOLLOWING UP THE WAGE PROGRAM 


By RICHARD C. SMYTH 
Director of Personnel 
Columbia Records, Inc. 


Wage and salary administration is a dynamic process which requires regular 
review and follow-up to meet changing conditions and needs. Yet, since it 
is a human tendency to assume that conditions will remain more or less static 
from year to year, lack of adequate follow-up is often the weakest link in the 
company wage program. ‘In this article Mr. Smyth (who is co-author of Job 
Evaluation and Employee Rating, published in 1946 by McGraw-Hill) outlines 
a five-point program whereby a job evaluation program may be kept in line 
with changing circumstances and trends, labor costs may be effectively con- 
trolled, and employees will be treated consistently and equitably. 


7. temptation is strong, after a job evaluation program has been put 
into effect, to rest on one’s laurels with the satisfied feeling that a difficult 
job has been completed. Pleasant though this may be, it is a great mistake 
and one which probably accounts for more job evaluation failures than any 
other single factor. A job evaluation program, like a wage incentive plan, 
simply will not maintain itselfi—it must be kept religiously in order and up- 
to-date or it will quickly become a burden on management. 

Reviews and audits are as necessary a part of a successful wage program 
as they are of any other phase of the business. In this regard, the following 
five fundamentals should be given periodic consideration : 


A review of over-all wage and salary policies. 
A review of the job evaluation plan used. 
A review of all job descriptions followed by a re-evaluation of jobs 
as changes make this desirable. 
4. A review of employee classifications. 
5. A review of individual rates of pay. 


REVIEW OF OVER-ALL POLICIES 


The longer the wage program has been in effect, the greater the impor- 
tance of reviewing wage and salary policies. Changes in the practices of 
other firms in the same industry or area, union demands, changes in the 
economic status of the company in question, or legislative innovations might 
all suggest a modification of wage and salary policies. 

Perhaps the original program provided one base rate for men and another 
base rate for boys, irrespective of the fact that both might be working on the 
same job. Or perhaps there is one set of rate ranges for males and a lower 
pay range for females. Pay differentials based solely on sex or age are almost 
impossible to justify. This might be an appropriate time to abandon such 
features, particularly in view of the legislative trend toward “equal pay” 
laws.! 

A careful review should also be made of the concern’s policy relating to 
the increase or decrease of employees’ rates of pay. Clear, logical, and fair 
statements of policy should cover such points as: (1) hiring rates, (2) merit 
increases, (3) promotions, (4) demotions, and (5) transfers. Once formu- 


1In 1947, two more states, New Hempshire and Pennsylvania, passed ‘equal pay” laws prohibiting 
discrimination in wages because of sex. 
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lated, such policy statements should be made available to all concerned. In 
fact many companies have publicly posted this material on plant and office 
bulletin boards, or printed it in house organs or employee handbooks with 
good results. One point of caution should be noted, however. Such policies 
are subject to collective bargaining, and management should not attempt to 
make these decisions unilaterally in those instances where employee groups 
are represented by a recognized bargaining agent. 

In these days of high living costs, the company’s wage scales should also 
be periodically reviewed. If the company has engaged in collective bargain- 
ing with any union, such a review for the employee group involved is inevi- 
table. However, it is amazing how frequently management fails to give 
adequate consideration to non-union groups of employees after the signing 
of the new contract. Surely, if the shop secured an over-all increase, the 
wage scale in effect in the office should also be reviewed. 


REVIEW OF THE PLAN USED 


The job evaluation plan that is used should be simple enough to be under- 
stood by the employees whose jobs are being evaluated. The plan should 
be adequate, however, for the use to which it is put. Frequently it is found 
that point plans are most satisfactory for the evaluation of factory or shop 
jobs, while factor comparison plan usually prove most desirable for evaluat- 
ing clerical, professional, administrative and executive positions. 

If a point plan is used, care should be taken to see that there is a suffi- 
cient number of factors (e.g., “experience,” “physical demand,” “hazards,” 
etc.) to cover all important aspects of the jobs to be evaluated. Eight to 12 
factors are generally considered ample. However, some plans have been 
designed utilizing 30 or 40 factors. Usually such plans are unnecessarily com- 
plex and difficult to work with, and the results achieved are no more accurate 
than if a smaller number of factors were used. Although some research studies | 
tend to indicate that as few as two or three factors could be used? in designing | 
a job evaluation plan, it is recommended that no fewer than five factors be 
utilized. Job evaluation plans are applied by people and affect the pocketbooks 
of other people. Accordingly, human nature cannot be ignored. A plan with 
less than five factors will be almost always emotionally unsatisfactory to the 
majority of those using it. Also, if too few factors are used, compensating 
errors in the selection of the appropriate degree of each factor will have less 
chance to come into play. 

In addition to the number of factors contained in the plan, the weighting of 
these factors and the number of “degrees” or subdivisions into which each is 
divided should be considered. Sometimes when a plan is originally installed, 
undue weighting will be given to one or another of the factors. For example, 
in point plans, the factor of “working conditions” is frequently found to be too 
heavily weighted in relation to the over-all picture. 

However, one word of caution: If the plan used has worked reasonably well 
and if it is capable of adequately covering all the jobs involved, or likely to be 
added, then by all means leave it alone. Do not make changes for obscure 


2C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “‘Studies in Job Evaluation: II. The Adequacy of Abbreviated Point Ratings for 
Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 29, No. 3, 1945, 
p. 184. 
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technical reasons or for the fun of tinkering. Too many or too frequent changes 
in the mechanics of the plan will weaken employee and supervisory faith in it 
and destroy its usefulness. 

However, a sound plan is not in itself enough. It must also be capably 
used. All too frequently as time goes on job analysts and job evaluation com- 
mittees tend to play their roles in a purely perfunctory manner. Continued 
training and follow-up of committee members and analysts is necessary if the 
wage program is to remain alive and vital. 


REVIEW OF JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


In any large or dynamic business concern, new methods, procedures, and 
equipment are constantly being introduced. This, plus the utilization of new 
products, changes in old products, adaptation of new materials, etc., means 
that the various jobs in the company are frequently changed to some degree. 
Though these individual changes may not be noticeable, their cumulative effect 
can materially alter the work. Thus, all the jobs that have been evaluated 
should be analyzed periodically and new job descriptions prepared. 

Such descriptions should cover all the essential elements of the job. They 
should be complete but not replete with detail. They should also include 
sufficient information to enable the average person to comprehend what the 
jobs involve, but they should not be prepared in such detail as to become a 
“process sheet” or “instruction card.” 


In those cases where new jobs have been introduced or where the former 


job has been appreciably modified, the job should be evaluated or re-evaluated. 


REVIEW OF EMPLOYEE CLASSIFICATIONS 


Nothing in the wage program is more important and nothing will become 
obsolete faster than employee classifications. Though classifying an employee 
merely consists of assigning the name of the job performed to the employee as 
his title, it is amazing how frequently this is incorrectly done. For example, 
all too often, the machinist is called a “toolmaker” after he has reached the top 
of the machinist’s rate range, and the “laboratory assistant” is called an “engi- 
neer.” Along these same lines, in some companies it has become a real problem 
to find an adequate title for the girl who opens the boss’s mail and handles his 
correspondence, files, and visitors, since most of the stenographers, clerks, 
and typists in the office are already called “secretaries.” 

Such incorrect classifying of employees will ruin any wage or salary 
program. Since errors in classifying employees are almost always made on the 
high side, the result is both an unduly high labor cost and employee relations 
chaos, as less favored employees clamor for the higher-paid classifications 
alleging discrimination. 

The only real cure to this problem is the education of all levels of super- 
vision as to the dangers involved, and frequent spot checking of classifications 
by the personnel department, accounting office, or some similar agency to assure 
that employees are classified in accordance with the work they actually perform. 


REVIEW OF INDIVIDUAL RATES OF PAY 


If single rates are used for each job, the problem of reviewing individual 
rates of pay is obviated. In this case, of course, each employee is assigned the 
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rate of the job on which he works. Most managements feel, however, that all 
employees working on a job do not perform equally capably and consequently 
that there should be some means of rewarding and encouraging the superior 
individuals. Where this philosophy prevails, pay ranges, representing a mini- 
mum and a maximum rate, are customarily provided for each job. Typically, 
employees working on a job for which such a pay range has been established 
will not be paid less than the minimum rate nor more than the maximum rate. 
Ideally the progress of employees will be reviewed periodically (perhaps every 
six months), and their wage rate or salary increased within the range as their 
work performance warrants. Such reviews are most logically conducted by 
supervision, but should be reviewed by higher management and/or the per- 
sonnel department to make sure that no one eligible for an increase has failed 
to receive consideration, and also to insure that the ratings have been conscien- 
tiously performed. Many companies have found that these periodic reviews 
of employees’ work performance are of greater benefit to all concerned if the 
supervisor discusses the results privately with the employees. 


CONCLUSION 


A wage and salary program of some sort is essential to the satisfactory 
operation of every business, large or small. Obviously as the number of per- 
sons employed becomes greater, as the range of jobs involved increases, and as 
the number of plant or office locations multiplies, the problems of effectively 
controlling wages and salaries increase tremendously. Nevertheless, it is essen- 


tial that a sound wage program be adopted and periodically reviewed if labor 
costs are to be controlled adequately and if employees are to be treated fairly. 


Vacation Schedules 


SURVEY on vacation schedules, just completed by The Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, reveals some interesting data on entire plant shutdown 
for the vacation period versus the staggered system of vacations. 

Of the 322 reporting companies, employing 225,000 employees, 41.6 per cent 
shut down their plants for the vacation period, while 56.8 per cent used the 
staggered plan. In answer to the question, “If you have a complete plant shut- 
down have you thought of changing to the staggered system?”, 94 per cent said 
“No”; only 6 per cent replied in the affirmative. Reasons cited by some of the firms 
in the former group: the staggered system was not so economical and efficient; 
the company’s operations did not permit it; the shutdown gave the necessary time 
for maintenance work. 

In answer to the query “If you use the staggered system, have you given 
consideration to the complete shutdown?”, 80.3 per cent of the respondents said 
“No,” while 19.7 per cent answered “Yes.” The greater percentage of those who 
answered “No” said a shutdown of their plants was not feasible because of the 
nature of their products and business; others stated that since length of service 
determines length of vacation, some employees would necessarily have to be laid 
off while long-service employees took maximum vacations, and this might cause 
them to lose personnel. Reasons mentioned by those who answered affirmatively : 
the shutdown might be more efficient; it might overcome the problem of doubling 
up to cover those on vacation. 

The most popular vacation period for firms that shut down their plants com- 
pletely is the first two weeks in July; 15.7 per cent stated that the shutdown would 
take place sometime in July or August. 

Of those who employ the shutdown system, 46.3 per cent reported that the 
office was not shut down; 20.9 per cent shut down the office; 32.8 per cent main- 
tain a skeleton crew. 





DEVELOPMENT OF A GENERAL INFORMATION 
SHEET FOR POTENTIAL APPLICANTS 


By DONALD G. PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology 
d 


an 
Staff Member, Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


Many personnel executives have become so attached to the esoteric language 
of their profession that they have forgotten how to talk to ordinary mortals in 
everyday language. As a result, numerous employee grievances and much 
misunderstanding can be traced to unnecessary obscurity in union con- 
tracts and printed communications between management and employees. Mr. 
Paterson details an approach which one organization adopted to simplify the 
language of an information sheet for job candidates—a device, incidentally, 
which many companies might find adaptable in their recruitment programs. 


HE personnel manager in a certain textile factory has developed the idea 
To handing to each potential applicant a general information sheet. It has 
proved to be a big time-saver because it obviates the necessity of giving each 
person a verbal explanation. Furthermore, it gives far more information than 
is possible in a preliminary interview. Finally, the potential applicant has an 
opportunity to study the information given as much as may be desired before 
deciding whether or not to go through the process of formal application. 

The writer was interested not only in the idea but in the question as to 
whether or not the language used was appropriate for the probable level of 
understanding of applicants for power sewing machine jobs. The first three 
paragraphs were as follows: 


Before completing your application it would be advantageous for each applicant to 
kriow something about our company, the products we manufacture, and the employment 
opportunities for both experienced and inexperienced persons. 

TYPE OF WORK. Our company manufactures a very high quality line of 
women’s and children’s underwear, women’s nightwear and slips. 

IS IT NECESSARY TO HAVE EXPERIENCE? Many organizations follow 
the policy of employing only experienced operators. Although it is desirable that 
applicants have had some training, our records indicate that many of our highest-paid 
operators have had no previous experience or training before they entered our employ. 


Sincere interest in this type of work\is much more important than previous experience 
in some other organization. 


There were seven additional paragraphs written in what appeared, linguis- 


tically, to be “too high-brow” a form for the average applicant for such jobs. 


The personnel manager recognized the possible validity of this criticism and 
welcomed aid in simplification. 


STEPS IN SIMPLIFICATION 


The first step involved measurement of its content readability. Mr. James 
J. Jenkins* applied Dr. Rudolf Flesch’s readability formula! to the General 
Information Sheet and discovered that its average difficulty was 5.81 (on a 
scale from 0 to 6 or more) which puts it in the category of “hard to read” and 
“academic,” a type of writing which is hard to comprehend even by college 


* Graduate student in personnel ps ry and research assistant in the Department of Psychology, 
e Arts 


College of Science, Literature, an , University of Minnesota. 
'R. Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1946, p. 210. 
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students. In fact, certain sections were found to be at the “very hard” or 
“scientific” level of writing. 
The writer, with the aid of Jenkins, rewrote the material, attempting to 


follow some of Dr. Flesch’s rules for plain talk.2 The first three paragraphs 
were as follows: 


Before You Apply. We think you would like to know something about our 
company. This page tells you what we make and how you will fit into the jobs we offer. 
What Do We Make? We make a very high quality of women’s and children’s 


underwear, women’s nightwear and slips. We make these with electric sewing machines 
like those in many homes. 


Do You Need Experience? Some companies only hire people who have done 
this kind of work before. Some companies demand experience. We do not. Why? 
Because our records show that many of our best-paid workers started work here with- 
out experience. Some had never worked before. Now they are very good workers. 


We like to hire trained workers, but we know that real interest in sewing and real 
ability come first. 


The seven additional paragraphs were simplified in a similar manner. 
Jenkins’ application of the Flesch yardstick showed that its average difficulty 
was 1.84, which puts it in the “easy to read” category. It is well within the com- 
prehension of 86 per cent of the population. This means that even the less 
well-educated applicants would find it easy to understand. 

At this point, the writer sought the aid of his colleagues and graduate stu- 
dents in personnel psychology and industrial relations. The two forms were 
mimeographed, together with a brief questionnaire, and then views and sug- 
gestions were requested. Forty returns were received. 

Replies to the first four items on the questionnaire showed: 


1. There was unanimous agreement that the introduction of a General 
Information Blank for Potential Applicants is a good idea. 

2. Thirty-five respondents agreed that the blank is about right with 
respect to the amount of information given. Five checked “too much.” 
No one checked “too little.” 


Thirty-eight agreed that the revised version is more readable from the | 


point of view of simple language. Two, however, thought the original 
version was more readable “to them.” : 


Twenty-eight respondents believed the revised version could be simpli- 
fied still further or otherwise be made more effective. Twelve believed it 
could not be improved. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Item 5 of the questionnaire solicited suggestions for improving the revised 
form. Many general and specific suggestions were made. Here are some 
examples of suggested ways to make it more attractive and more informative: 

“Include a few cartoons or illustrations to ‘brighten’ the copy. Detach 
the information sheet from any other forms. Let the applicant take it with her. 
Even if she fails to put through her application, or fails to meet the hiring 
standards, she may circulate the information sheet among friends. This would 
advertise the company’s policy to potential applicants.” “Are there maximal 
or minimal limits on the number of working hours per day or week? Any 
bonuses, insurance plans, or other employee benefits and services? Is there 


2D. G. Paterson and J. J. Jenkins, “Communication Between Management and Workers,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, February, 1948. 
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a company cafeteria? What are the eating facilities at or near the plant? Is 
this company unionized? If it is, some information on that point should be 
included. These are the things I would also want to know if I were consider- 
ing applying for a job with this company.” “If it is possible for employees to 
purchase garments made in the factory at reduced rates, it might be well to 
mention it.” “Too compact. Needs illustration and pictures. Should follow 
make-up and appeal of big women’s magazines. My judgments are practically 
worthless. What you want is the judgment of potential applicants them- 
selves.” 

Here are some examples of suggestions for making it more direct and 
incisive : 

‘Whenever you list items, for effectiveness use advertising copy writing 
style. Whenever you start with a question, answer it immediately and explic- 
itly, appending other information afterwards.” “Get it all on one page. Sen- 
tences can be cut here and there. Tell the bare facts.” “Questions beginning 
each section should start out with a rather straightforward ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer. 
The argument should then follow. Some people can appreciate an explanation 
only when they know exactly where it is going to end up.” “The ‘action steps’ 
might come at the very end. . . . Explain what the applicant should do 
after he leaves M. S. E. S.” 

One person thought it should be made more difficult: “It might be made 
a bit more difficult so that applicants might consider it a compliment to their 
intelligence.” But this view was offset by the following: ‘The power sewing 
machine operators I have seen are for the most part at a rather low educational 


level. The information can’t be in too simple a form. My experience with 


them, however, was in a tight labor market—during the war. Possibly the pic- 
ture still isn’t too changed.” 


THE FINAL VERSION 


As a result of these and other suggestions, a new simplified version was 
prepared. This is reproduced in full below. 


INFORMATION FOR APPLICANTS 


Before You Apply. We think you would like to know something about our 
company. So we want to tell you in one page what we make and how you will fit 
into our jobs. 

What Do We Make? We make a very fine grade of women’s and children’s 
underwear, women’s nightwear and slips. 

What Will You Do? You will make these products with electric sewing 
machines like those in many homes. 

Do You Need Experience? No. Why not? Because our records show that 
many of our best-paid employees started here without experience. Some had never 
worked before. We like to hire trained workers, but we know that real interest in 
sewing and real ability come first. 

Can Anyone Learn This Work? No. Some people are not interested in it or 
suited for it. It would not be fair to you if we hired you for a job you did not like 
or could not do. If we hire you, we think you are really fitted for this work. 

Can You Find Out if You Can Be Good in This Work? Yes. We know that 
most people who have normal eye-sight, nimble fingers, and are interested in sewing 
machine work will succeed. 

How Soon Can You Become a Good Worker? Most people we hire can learn 
to sew well on our sewing machines in 2 or 3 months. Some learn in less time. 
It usually takes 4 to 6 months to become highly skilled. 
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How Much Can You Earn in Our Company? You are guaranteed 60¢ an hour 
for the first 3 months and 65¢ an hour after that. Most of our employees with 6 
months’ experience are making $1.02 an hour. Fair piecework rates give you the 
chance to earn according to your ability. We spend more than $300 to train you. 
Naturally, we want to hire steady workers. And we want you to be able to earn 
$1.00 an hour or more. 

What Are Your Advantages in Working for Our Company? 

1. Steady work. 

. Light, clean, and interesting work. 
. You learn a skilled trade. 
. High pay. 

5. Congenial fellow women workers. 

Will We Help You Succeed? Yes. If you are hired, we will do our best to 
help you make good. Our supervisors will train you and help you during your 
training period. When you are ready for regular work, our foreman and our workers 
will help you to get a good start. All of us want you to make good and to become a 
satisfied employee in every respect. 

Will We Hire You? Yes, if you do these things well enough to show us you can 
become successful: 

1. Fill out our Application Blank. 

2. Answer our Information Questions. 

3. Take eyesight test here. 

4. Go to Minnesota Employment Office, 501—1st Avenue North, 
and take some short, simple tests for nimble fingers. 

5. Report back here the next day. 


CONCLUSION 


The steps in the development of this General Information Sheet for 
Potential Applicants have been described in some detail because little or nothing 
has appeared in the personnel management literature on this subject. The idea 
of a general information sheet is apparently new. Ways of measuring the 
readability of the language used in communications to applicants (or to employ- 
ees for that matter) is also a sadly neglected topic. It is the hope of the writer 
that personnel workers will come to recognize the desirability of going to 
considerable pains to improve the effectiveness of printed communications 
between managements and employees or potential employees. 


Granting Apprentices Credit for Previous Experience 


N answer to the many inquiries regarding the amount of credit for previous 
experience an apprentice is customarily given on his apprenticeship term, and 
how to determine the credit, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of 
Labor, has recently published a comprehensive booklet on the subject. Available 
gratis from the Bureau, the booklet, Apprenticeship Credit for Previous Experi- 
ence, is based on a study of practices in 39 apprenticeship programs established 
in a variety of trades in both the construction and metalworking industries. 
The following principles are offered as representing a sound approach to the 
proper determination of credit: (1) Responsibility for evaluating previous expe- 
rience and determining apprenticeship credit rests with the local joint apprentice- 
ship committee or employer, depending on the way the program is set up. (2) Each 
case involving credit should be handled individually. (3) The practice of award- 
ing blanket credit for any kind of previous experience should be avoided. (4) Pre- 
vious experience of an applicant should be considered as it relates to specific 
work processes of the trade. (5) The apprentice applicant for whom credit is 
under consideration should establish in detail the kind of previous experience he 
has had which he believes applicable to the trade. (6) The applicant should be 
examined by individuals with experience in the trade in order to verify and eval- 
uate previous experience claimed. (7) Credit evaluations should be made preferably 
at the time of employment subject to confirmation or modification after a tryout 
period on the job. (8) A follow-up should be conducted of each case wherein 
credit was given, to serve as an effective check on the methods used and the 
amount of credit given. 





SELECTION OF BLUE-COLLAR AND 
WHITE-COLLAR SUPERVISORS 


By MILTON M. **ANDELL 
Chief, Administrative and M-.agement Testing 
U. S. Civil Service C smmission 


While much research is needed in the field of supervisory selection, the inade- 
quacy of our present knowledge of the subject is no justification for manage- 
ment inaction. A great deal can be done, Mr. Mandell points out, to objectify 
the selection of factory and office supervision. Emphasizing that supervisory 
positions are far too complicated for any single selection device to yield very 
high validity, the author advocates integration of a number of methods in a 
program which will not only enhance the accuracy of selection but also pro- 
mote better morale among the supervisory staff. 


CHIEVING the objectives of an organization involves the efficient selec- 
tion and utilization of men, materials, and money. First in this list 

is men because the use of materials and money is dependent on proper personnel 
selection. Of primary importance is the selection of good administrators ; 
next important is the selection of good supervisors. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss the current status of the development of selection methods 
for supervisors in both white-collar and blue-collar occupations and then to 


describe a study conducted by the U. S. Civil Service Commission in this 
field. 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


While much lip service has been given the idea of developing better 
selection methods for this key group of management representatives, too little 
actually has been done. A feeling of frustration pervades the atmosphere. 
It is contended that too little is known about the actual duties of a supervisor ; 
for this reason, the argument continues, it is impossible to obtain a satisfactory 
rating of performance to use as a criterion in studies in this field. 

The foregoing reasons for delaying work on the selection of supervisors 
can be accepted and, at the same time, a conclusion drawn that differs from 
the one now in effect, namely, that until the supervisor’s job is better defined 
and better criteria are available, no study should be made in this area. The 
substitute conclusion is that the proper selection of supervisors is of such 
great importance to the efficient functioning of any organization—military, 
governmental, industrial, or commercial—that present job information and 
criteria will have to be accepted if personnel technicians are to fulfill their 
present responsibility of improving the methods of supervisory selection. 

It is easy to estimate that there must be at least 2,000,000 supervisory 
positions in the United States at the present time. Replacements of persons 
holding these positions occur daily. There is an immediate challenge which 
cannot await the completion of basic research. This is not meant to deny the 
importance of the basic research necessary in order really to increase the 
predictive value of selection methods for these positions. The suggestion is 
offered, however, that applied research should be done, and that advantage 
should be taken of all basic research that goes along concurrently. 

One of the important areas of this basic research will have to be the 
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identification of the different types of supervisory positions. There has been 
much study of the common elements of the supervisory positions, but—for a 
fully effective selection program—the distinguishing elements. asnong super- 
visory positions must also be noted. For example. the superviser of laborers 
and the supervisor of chemists have many common problems,rbut it is also 


recognized that the method of handling laborers may not be proper for 


handling chemists. or 


WHAT IS A SUPERVISORY POSITION? att 


A supervisor may be defined as: One who is responsible foy, the working 
conduct of, and the quality and quantity of work produced by one or more 
subordinates. This responsibility may be a part-time one or avi: ll-time one; 
it may involve working directly with one supervisory employee Qx,may involve 
a second- or third-level supervisor who himself supervises other supervisors 
in lower grades. Supervisory positions are distinguished from administrative 
positions in that the responsibility for planning, policy-making, and coordina- 
tion is a relatively minor part of the duties while relationships With employees 
and immediate responsibility for production are at a maximum: 

What is a supervisor’s job in terms of actual functions pertérmed ? He 
frequently selects personnel and recommends employees for pYomotion and 
transfer. He trains employees, explains rules and regulation# to them; he 
disciplines them and listens to their grievances; he inspects their work: he 
sets priorities for work performance; and he divides work amng his staff. 
His actions may result in their injury, or in their safety and héppiness, or in 
their frustration ; their feeling of pride in performance or of dis¢tist with their 
daily duties ; their financial improvement or their continuance at*fhe same level 
of pay. sie; 

The supervisor may decree or discuss ; he may hold himselé‘aloof or par- 
ticipate as a member of a team; he may injure men’s pride pF give them a 
feeling of prestige and security; he may ignore their personal problems or 
recognize those problems as considerations which have to pe taken into 
account ; he may issue an order or suggest a course of action. 

How the above actions are taken and what is the right actson in any one 
situation obviously varies from place to place and from time,-to time. But 
certain basic principles of human relations always have to be taken into con- 
sideration. An employee cannot be constantly frustrated and still be an effi- 
cient worker. An employee who lacks pride in his job and his organization 
cannot be an efficient worker. An employee who does not understand what 
he is doing cannot be an efficient worker. 


DANGER OF UNSYSTEMATIC SELECTION | 


How are supervisors selected at the present time? Théy are selected 
mainly on the basis of propinquity. Management has in mind certain vague 
concepts as to the qualifications of a good supervisor. But then those specifi- 
cations are forgotten, and the best technician, or the employee who has the 
greatest seniority, or the employee whose position is such that it is felt it is 
difficult to pass him over, is selected for a supervisory position. If these state- 
ments are correct (and most of the evidence seems to corroborate them), 
management is perpetrating an injustice on itself, on those selected for super- 
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visory positions, and—probably most important—on the employees who are 
subjected to inadequate supervision. Lawyers, doctors, and engineers are 
thoroughly t«sted before they are allowed to practice because of the serious 
effects their: :nistakes would have on their patients, clients, and customers. It 
seems to the writer that an equal responsibility is attached to the selection of 
supervisors ; that no one should be selected for a supervisory position until it 
can be certifird by positive evidence, whose validity has been established, that 
he is compeient and can perform effectively the position of a supervisor. 
Nothing less will meet the demands of a highly technical civilization which is 


dependent ‘bn 'the effective utilization of our human resources. 
cc 


WHAT QUALIFIES THE COMPETENT SUPERVISOR? 


The factors presented below are offered as a basis for a selection program 
for supervisers. They are not meant to be all-inclusive, nor is the order in 
which they are presented meant to indicate their relative importance. 


1. “Pevple-Mindedness” vs. “Stereotype-Mindedness.” Alexander 
Leighton, in “he Governing of Men,‘ divided administrators into two groups 
—the “peopi: minded” and the “stereotype-minded.” Analysis of the duties 
of the typicai supervisor makes it obvious that he has to be people-minded. 
All his work is done with people ; only to the extent that he can influence their 
behavior can, !1e hope to accomplish his mission. Too many persons, however, 
can be classified as stereotype-minded ; by this term is meant placing adherence 
to rules and vegulations above human considerations. It is frequently found 
in such fields as fiscal administration that people who are very efficient 
workers, either because of the nature of their duties or because of predilec- 
tions, are unsuccessful supervisors because they are stereotype-minded. 


2. Tecinical Knowledge. The good supervisor has to know the work 
of the field in which he is supervising. In his training responsibilities, in his 
inspection of work performed, and in his evaluation of his employees’ work, he 
has to have knowledge of the nature of the work. In two large-scale studies, 
those of the Air Forces in connection with pilots, and that of the life insurance 
companies in connection with the qualities of a good branch office manager, the 
factor of technical competence was listed as an important one by the men super- 
vised. It canbe contended that one part of the prestige that supervisors may 
acquire in the minds of their subordinates is based upon respect for their 
technical competence. 


3. Organizational Requirements. A good supervisor has to be aware 
of the factors that make an organization click. If he is to interpret rules and 
regulations to his employees, he has to appreciate the fact that in large organi- 
zations such rules and regulations are necessary. Because he will have to 
cooperate with staff men and other line supervisors, an appreciation of the total 
organization structure is necessary. Many good technicians do not have this 
ability and some of them probably will not acquire it even with training. To 
the extent that this ability is lacking, coordination functions of the administra- 
tor become more difficult. 


4. Verbal and Reading Ability. Much of a supervisor’s work involves 


1 Princeton University Press, 1945. 
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verbal matters. He talks with his men, he prepares reports, he has to read anéj 
understand written regulations and work instructions. For these reasons 
verbal and reading ability are of obvious importance, though this is not mean 


to imply that high ability in this factor alone is sufficient to insure supervisor 
competence. 


5. Emotional Stability. A leader in most cases has to be emotionally 
stable. Accidents will occur, production pressures will arise, and individual 
crises will develop. The handling of these situations requires emotional stability 
on the part of the supervisor. He cannot afford to break down because the 


work pressures are great; he cannot afford to be irritable because of some 
personal problem. 


6. Knowledge of Individual and Soctal Psychology. To the extent that 
the supervisor understands human personality, both in terms of individua 


aspects of personality, and group and social psychology, he will be able to do 
his work more efficiently. 


7. Personnel Knowledge. It is now generally recognized that the super- 
visor has to be a personnel expert. Consider his duties. He has to interview 
employees, analyze job duties, train employees, handle their grievances, and 


rate their performance; these are the areas of specialization of the personnel 
specialist. 


STUDIES MADE 


What has been done to improve selection methods for supervisors? There 
have been some excellent studies in this field. Achard and Clarke in their study 
at the Consolidated Edison Company of New York ? used several testing devices 
—the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
and the Otis Test of Mental Ability. The Strong Interest Blank, based ona 
special scoring key, proved to the best of the methods they used, with the 
Bernreuter taking second place, and the Otis test also offering positive results. 

Shuman in a study of 99 foremen obtained a correlation of +.39 between 
one of the Otis Mental Ability Tests and performance ratings; of +.47 with} 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board; and +.47 with the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test.® 

Uhrbrock and Richardson, in their thorough study of factory supervisors, 
found that three types of items were useful in differentiating between good and 
poor supervisors; namely, personal history items, mental ability items, and 
items on knowledge of company organization and policies.* 

The most recent significant study reported in the field of supervisory selec- 
tion is by Lee Stockford of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. Mr. Stock- 
ford’s study is more extensive than any previous study in terms of the variety 
of selection methods he tried out. There are a number of conclusions to be 


2“You Can Measure the Probability of Success as a Supervisor,” PERSONNEL, 21, 1945, pp. 353-373. 


3“The Value of Aptitude Tests for Factory Workers in the Aircraft Engine and Propeller Industries,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXIV, 1945, pp. 185-190. 


“Item Analysis: The Basis for Constructing Eight Tests for Forecasting Supervisory Ability,” Per 
sonnel Journal, Vol. XII, 1933, pp. 141-154. 


5 “Selection of Supervisory Personnel,’”’ PERSONNEL, 24, 3, 1947, pp. 186-199. 
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made from this study in terms of its contents. These can be summarized as 
follows : 


1. There was no relationship between scores on the personality test used 
and job success. 


A mental ability test discriminated positively between different levels 
of supervisory success. 


A reading comprehension test proved of value in discriminating among 
different levels of ability. 


Various personal history items were differentiating, including such bio- 


graphical items as amount of training and experience, seniority, number 
of children, and marital status. 


Professor John R. Kinzer and John E. Horrocks have devised an interest- 
ing test called “Joe Greene: A Supervisor’s Opinionnaire.” The nature of 
the test is as follows: Three statements, each consisting of several paragraphs 
concerning work and home problems of employees, are presented. A number 
of questions are then asked, based on the information in the statements. The 
candidate is requested to express his answer in terms of “agree” or “disagree” 
.or “true” or “false.” While it seems ito the writer that many of these questions 
are too simple to differentiate among persons with relatively superior ability, 
the material in this test is related to significant problems of supervisors. An- 
other test which has questions similar to those of Joe Greene but which presents 
the questions only and not the introductory paragraphs is Quentin W. File’s 
“How Supervise?”’. The same comments that have been made concerning Joe 
Greene would seem to apply even more definitely in this instance, with the 
further possible objection that too many of the questions seem to be factual 
ones of the kind that are constantly reiterated in supervisory training literature. 
Not enough of the material seems to require judgment in applying facts to a 
particular situation ; rather, the task seems to be straight knowledge of factual 
information.® 

Various studies of supervisors, not in terms of validation studies, but in terms 
of reports of interviews and performance, indicate that good supervisors tend 
to have a knowledge of the critical requirements of the jobs and the special 
strengths and weaknesses of their subordinates ; that good supervisors have a 
positive attitude toward early associates—their whole history shows little or 
no withdrawal from others, less indifference to actions of others, and fewer 
antagonistic reactions to others than poor supervisors manifest. During inter- 
views, poor supervisors show restless movements, self-consciousness, tense 
or strained facial expression, and low intensity of voice.* 


OTHER SELECTION DEVICES 


In addition to the various types of selection devices already discussed, some 
other types of promising selection methods are: (1) tests of technical knowl- 
edge and judgment; (2) interest inventories ; (3) systematic recording of the 


*A summary of literature in this field is contained in an article by the writer: “Testing for Adminis- 


a. and Supervisory Positions,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 5, 1945, pp. 
/ 


™ Most of these personality observations are based on a report by C. L. Shartle, “A Clinical Approach to 
Foremanship,” Personnel Journal, Vol. 13, 1934, pp. 135-139, 
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performance of participants in supervisory training courses; and (4) sys- 6 
tematic recording of job performance from the point of view of rating those §§ numet 
aspects of performance in non-supervisory jobs which are related to super- §§ shoul 
visory success. that t 
ship | 
ONE SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM / 
A description of a validation study conducted by the U. S. Civil Service nt 
Commission in this field® will conclude this article. The following types of ners 
tests were employed in this study: prepé 
1. Supervisory Judgment.—This 50-item, five-choice, multiple-choice @ work 
test attempts to measure two parts of the supervisor’s job: (1) judgment on : 
the problems of employee-supervisor relationships, and (2) judgment on § ware 
problems of supervisory techniques such as performance evaluation, training, § Dep: 
safety, and employee utilization. The test is, to the greatest extent possible, @ abou 
non-factual in that an attempt has been made in preparing the questions to 
make a high score impossible unless, in addition to the facts, the candidate @ hens 
has the judgment necessary to apply the facts properly to a given problem § goin 
and to come out with the right answer. There is also a second part to the @ of s 
definition of “non-factual.” In this sense, “non-factual” means the same as § sour 
“non-academic” ; i.e., the questions are of such character that formal training § out 
in human relations or supervision is not essential to satisfactory performance § posi 
on a test.® The 
In order to get the support of the men involved for the testing program, § sup 
it was considered essential that the questions should pose real problems, and § boa 
not be merely academic exercises. While it is obviously impossible to meet § a sj 
this goal fully, the reaction of the men who participated in the study indicates 9 ina' 
that this goal was substantially achieved. trai 
2. Mechanical Principles. This test, consisting of 25 items, is similar 7 
to Bennett’s Test of Mechanical Comprehension. This type of test had proved | - 
useful for supervisory selection previously, though the reasons for this rela- | ye 
tionship are not definitely known. a 
3. Spatial Relations. This test consists of 25 paper-form-board items. § the 
This type of test has been found useful for the selection of journeymen, and § is. 
it was included in this study to determine its usefulness for supervisory 
selection. cc 
4. Rules and Regulations. This test consists of 20 factual items on § 
personnel regulations. Part of the supervisor’s duty is to apply these regula- @ vi: 
tions correctly and to answer the questions of his men. It was therefore § se 
thought appropriate to include items of this type. gi 
5. Reading Comprehension. This test consists of 20 items on the th 
ability to read and understand quotations from general supervisory and tech- ” 
nical literature. The large number of documents that a supervisor has to read } ™ 
made it seem desirable to include items of this type. ss 





8A full report of this study is contained in an article by the writer: “The Selection of Foremen,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 7, 1947, pp. 385-398. 

® No assumption has been made that training in supervision is not desirable; rather, the assumption that & 
has been made is that one may learn to be a good supervisor by observation and experience, and by using 
intelligence, as well as by formal training. 
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6. Numerical Relationships. This test consists of 15 items containing 
numerical series, with the candidate supplying, as his answer, the number that 
should be next in the series. This test was included because it was assumed 
that the quantitative factors measured by the items would have some relation- 
ship to the calculations necessary in a supervisor’s job. 


7. Blueprint Reading. This test consists of 25 items that attempt to 
measure knowledge of blueprint terms and judgment in interpreting blueprint 
directions. In order to simplify the process of test preparation and adminis- 
tration, only ship blueprints were used. It would have been desirable to 
prepare questions on blueprint reading appropriate to building maintenance 
work and airplane mechanics.’ 

The subjects of this study were five levels of supervisors in shipyards, 
warehouses, and aircraft repair and assembly departments of the Navy 
Department. The following conclusions are based on the total group of 
about 1,000 persons included in the study. 

The data indicated that the supervisory judgment and reading compre- 
hension tests were the best of all the tests included in the study. The fore- 
going descriptions of these tests indicate that they measure important aspects 
of supervisory success, and the data tend to indicate that this conclusion is 
sound. Parenthetically, it might be noted that the same two tests when tried 
out on supervisors of clerks in small samples in federal agencies again gave 
positive results. Moreover, the paper-form-board items also were of value. 
The actual test used for selection for these positions gives a weight of 45 to 
supervisory judgment, 20 to reading comprehension, and 12 to paper-form- 
board items. In addition, the selection program includes an oral interview, 
a specialized test on the administrative aspects of the job for which the exam- 
ination is being given, a special performance rating, and an evaluation of 
training and experience. 

This selection program in Navy field establishments has been in existence 
about 25 years. It has consistently received the support of the employees of 
the field establishments because they seem to feel that the program offers an 
objective opportunity for advancement. To the extent that the program 
promotes morale by objectifying supervisory selection, and to the extent that 


the methods used are more valid than those customarily followed, the program 
is of value to management. 


CONCLUSION 


The various studies cited here indicate that systematic methods for super- 
visory selection are successful. There is no magic single method for scientific 
selection ; supervisory jobs are far too complex for any one method alone to 
give very high validity. But it can be stated with some degree of confidence 
that by the use and proper combination of the methods described herein the 
validity of supervisory selection can be greatly increased. In addition, the 
supplementary, and perhaps equally significant, morale values derived from 
such a program offer a type of justification for the program which should be 
of importance to a management interested in improved efficiency. 


; It will be noted that many, if not all, of the tests have too few questions for a reliable test. The 


administrative decision was made that it would be desirable, for purposes of the study, to try out as 
man 


be ae types as possible and then to lengthen, in. actual use, those tests which give the greatest 
idity. é 





































A GUIDE TO 
SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 


A highly effective course in conference leadership is presented to supervisors 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey at the Esso Training Center. The manual 
used in this course, which is based on experience gained in the training of 
hundreds of conference leaders in widely diversified activities, represents the 
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most universally accepted principles in the conduct of planned group dis- g 
cussions. The following article, and a sequel which will appear in the next 
issue of PERSONNEL, comprise a digest of this manual. Other companies grey 
should find this material helpful not only as a text in the original training of dictat 
company personnel in conference leadership but also as a reference guide for to pu 
those who are already trained conference leaders. 
matte 
kag conference method of industrial training may be described as a pool- dispu 
ing of the experiences and opinions among a group of people to solve  ‘iTec 
their individual and collective problems. To use this method, the conferees § 8 
must all have had experience related to the problems under discussion or that ' 
must be capable of analyzing the problems from information provided by the § &™ 
conference leader. The conference is not, nor should it ever be, a “glorified 
bull-session.” A procedure is outlined; objectives are determined; the con- § Show 
ference leader anticipates what conclusions may be reached and, by careful If th 
questioning and controlled discussion, draws these or equally sound conclu- plant 
sions from the group. | 
The leader may start a discussion by putting a question or stating a case. § MOR 
At times he may find it necessary to encourage the group to contribute more 
experiences, especially those of a different kind, to get at the problem from § and 
another angle. If the group does not see the essential points of similarity in § expe 
the cases being discussed, or fails to see that the discussion is getting away § they 
from the point, he may need to analyze what has been done and thus redirect § vital 
the discussion along desired lines. When the time comes, he helps to state § carr 
the principle, rule, or explanation which seems to be the consensus of the 
group in dealing with the problem. In providing this help, the leader is § Ifh 
assisting group thinking, not doing the work himself. lost. 
The conference leader must sell himself and his program to the employees § sess 
and management. People do not as a rule accept training easily. In many @ bec 
places, “training” has earned a poor reputation, perhaps because of the inferior § can 
quality of training given in the past. The leader must break down this preju- @ the 
dice and maintain high standards in his own program to insure its acceptance § for 
and success. The success or failure of a conference, or of an entire training § aim 
program, depends in great part upon the quality of its leadership. dec 
A STIMULATOR AND DIRECTOR—NEVER A TEACHER QU. 
It is not necessary for the conference leader to be an expert in the subject 
being discussed. He should be rather an expert stimulator and director of 
discussion. Any man who can be a good impartial chairman and manager of 
disputing men, can keep them cool and friendly, has the requisites for success 
as a conference leader. Knowledge of the subject is worth while, but is not 
so important as clear, impartial thinking and the ability to exercise skillful 
control of men. The leader has the function of seeing that everyone con- 
tributes and that no one monopolizes the time of the group. He also controls 
Nore: Used with permission of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. Copyright, 1947, Th 
by Esso Inc. dir 
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the intensity of the discussion lest feelings be aroused which interfere with 
clear thinking. If a member of the group tries to show up other members, 
it is the leader’s task to handle all the parties to such a situation, so that the 
case is seen in its true relation to the problem being discussed. 

The conference leader is never a teacher or lecturer. He does not tell the 
group how to think; he does not tell the group what to think; he does not 
dictate the results of their thinking; he does not have a program of his own 
to put over. Most of all he does not set himself up as an authority on the 
matters being discussed, nor permit others to appeal to him to settle their 
disputes. He does not enter into the discussion save to summarize or to re- 
direct it; neither does he correct misstatements made by the members of the 
group, though he may call attention to a questionable point or statement so 
that the group will not miss the importance of a situation or accept a significant 
error as truth. 

The conference leader must avoid talking too much. Experience has 
shown that the more a leader talks, the less the members of his group will talk, 
If the leader is well prepared, his material carefully selected, his questions well 
planned, a minimum of talking on his part will be necessary. 


MORE THAN A CHAIRMAN 


Before each conference, the leader develops a working outline to control 
and guide the thinking of the group, so that the members will pool their 


experiences; express their viewpoints; and discover what they know, what 
they do not know, and what they should know. The conference leader has a 
vital part in the educational process. He is far more than a chairman who 
carries out a set program that has been arranged for him. 

He must create a situation which makes for perfect freedom of discussion. 
If he fails in this, the chief value of the conference may be diminished or entirely 
lost. In attaining this perfect freedom of discussion he must avoid the bull- 
session and the gripe-session. He must not permit the conference room to 
become a place to which may be brought all petty gripes and grievances, nor 
can be become the mediator between the employee and top management for 
the settlement of petty grievances. He must always consider the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Through the medium of the conference, the leader 
aims to: (1) assemble facts; (2) select and evaluate facts; (3) get group 
decisions ; (4) develop plans; (5) execute these plans. 


QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 
The conference leader helps the trainee: 


Become more receptive to new ideas and new methods. 

Recognize new and added responsibilities. 

Better understand new problems. 

Understand and appreciate the viewpoint and experience of top management. 
Become more open-minded. 

Better understand his workers. 

Organize his thinking. 

Become more management-minded and cost-conscious. 

Express his viewpoint and experience to top management. 


The leader may need to assume many roles: He must plan, promote, lead, 
direct, inform, interpret, encourage, stimulate, referee, judge, moderate, and 
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conciliate as occasion demands. He must do all these without making it appear 
obvious that he is doing them. This means: 


1. He must be a clear, rapid thinker.—It is not necessary that the leader : 
be the most rapid thinker in the group, but if he is to command respect and } 
confidence, he must be among the most able in this respect. Good preparation |) 


will aid greatly. 


2. He must possess ease of expression.—This means that he must have | 
the ability to use language freely, express thoughts clearly. As a director of | 
the group thinking of others, the leader must be able to help others express, | 
in ordinary, clear language, thoughts which they find difficult to put into | 
words. He must be able to phrase and rephrase questions and topics to carry } 
the thinking of the group along. He must be capable of precision in stating | 
the problem, in summarizing progress at various intervals, and in stating con- | 


cisely the results of the conference. 


3. He must possess analytical ability—He will be expected to clarify 


problems. This means he must analyze and point out the various angles to 


be considered in points of discussion. Throughout the discussion, he must | 
be actively engaged in analyzing the contributions that favor a certain type | 


of solution; those that oppose it; others that favor another kind of solution; 
those that oppose this; and so on, until the stage is reached where his efforts, 
being pooled with those of his group, result in a “group idea.” The leader 
must be able to separate the essential and worthwhile from the helter-skelter 
array of contributions that are offered. He must see in each the part that may 
be used in building the bridge that will ultimately lead to the conclusion. 

4. He must be impersonal—He must assume an impersonal attitude. 
He must see that each person receives a courteous hearing and fair treatment 
by the other members. Though the leader himself may not favor certain 
individuals or certain viewpoints, he must not permit his personal feeling to 
get the better of his judgment. In presenting his viewpoint to the group, he 
must be careful to inform them that it is a personal viewpoint, and that he is, 
for the present, speaking for himself and not as the conference leader. 

5. He must not let prejudice influence his leadership.—The leader who 
takes sides on any issue will so antagonize those members against whom he is 
siding as to make further cooperative discussion impossible. He will defeat 
the real purpose of the conference by closing the doors to further discussion. 

6. He must be patient—The leader must have patience with the 
stumbling efforts of members. Many will find it difficult to think out loud, 
and many others will find it hard to express their thoughts before the group. 
What such members need from their leader is encouragement and help in 
expressing their thoughts. This requires patience. 

7. He must be tactful in handling people-—The tactful person possesses 
the ability to deal with others without offending them. Where strong preju- 
dice enters into the discussion it takes the utmost of tactful leadership to 
prevent it from growing into bitterness. 

8. He must have poise and self-restraint—The leader must instill in 
his group a feeling of enthusiasm, courage, and confidence in his ability to 
lead. He must restrain himself from being too much in the foreground, 
dominating the discussion, expressing his own opinions too freely, and making 
speeches. 
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9. He must possess a sense of humor.—Nothing can quite take the 
place of a good sense of humor in relieving tension and getting free expression. 
It will get the leader out of many a ticklish situation and hold the interest of 
the employees. A good story often helps to drive home a point without hurting 
anyone’s feelings. When serious discussion is under way, however, it should 
be kept as such and respect for the thinking group should prevent interruption 
by humorous or witty aids. 


PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


A conference is only as good as its leader. The leader is only as good 
as the preparations he has made for conducting the conference. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon the preparation of the leader for the respon- 
sibility of conference leadership in general. Into this preparation enter the 
man’s qualifications, background, experience, previous education, general 
knowledge and ability, and familiarity with the specific topics to be discussed 
in the training program. 

The successful leader familiarizes himself with the problems, equipment, 
methods and procedures which confront conference groups in their daily work. 
He makes every effort to keep informed on current ideas and activities in the 
field of conference leading and employee training. This means a considerable 
amount of study and reading—trade magazines, personnel bulletins, plant 
periodicals, management articles, supervision books, and magazines. Con- 
ference leading is an art whose mastery requires careful application. 


BEFORE EACH CONFERENCE 


Certain planning on the leader’s part is necessary before every conference 
begins. This pre-conference planning includes: 


1. Acquiring a thorough knowledge of the subject matter. 

2. Preparing a discussion plan. 

3. Thoroughly acquainting himself with the use of his plan. 

4. Checking to make certain sufficient materials are available for distri- 
bution to conferees. 

5. Making sure the conference room facilities are in order. 

6. A study of conference personnel to determine an effective approach 
based on group characteristics. 

7. Predetermining ways of arousing and maintaining maximum interest 

and enthusiasm. 

Anticipating situations and problems which may arise. 


w~ 


PREPARING A DISCUSSION PLAN 


The most basic and important element in preparation for conference lead- 
ership is the discussion plan. It is the foundation for thorough coverage of 
the subject matter and a properly managed conference. 

To someone who has not himself led a conference, leadership appears to 
be a fairly easy task. This is a delusion, and one purposely created by the 
skilled leader, part of whose job is to de-emphasize his own importance, make 
his role seem effortless and casual. 

Extremely careful planning is necessary, because it is in the leader’s 
guidance and direction that a conference becomes successful, produces results. 
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He must be familiar with the subject matter, must anticipate situations and 
problems which may arise, must have some sort of a time-table for effective 
utilization of time, and most important of all, he must have thought out the 7 
most effective ways of introducing material, ways that will provoke discussion | 
and guide thinking toward the planned conclusions. 

There are many ways to prepare a discussion plan: Actually it consists | 
of nothing more than a guide, prepared by himself, to keep the leader on top | 
of his subject throughout the conference. It is a device to allow him to doa 
lot of his thinking beforehand, rather than be faced with the need of improvis- 
ing his presentation on the floor. Such a plan should suggest the objectives | 
of the conference, the logical sequence of subject matter, key points to be 
covered, questions to be asked, aids and materials to be used, and conclusions 
that might be reached. It should be a working guide, allowing a great deal | 
of flexibility, not a script or a detailed set of notes to be followed rigidly during | 
the meeting. It is a reference, to be consulted only as often as necessary. 

The adjoining illustration is an example of the two-column discussion 
plan—one that has been used with considerable success. Its actual preparation | 
helps the leader learn his subject; it is easy to follow, and yet it makes detailed | 
information available to the leader during the conference if he should need it. © 

In setting up this type of plan, the leader should first establish his objectives 
and set them down on paper. He should then prepare a brief topical outline | 
of his subject matter to determine the scope of the conference. 4 

Next, using the right-hand side of the page, he should write up a fairly © 
comprehensive outline of what he expects to do and say, including all informa- | 
tion necessary for a full discussion of the problem. This should include his | 
introductory remarks and a projected summary of the results of the discussion. § 

From this comprehensive outline, he should prepare his working outline, | 
using the left-hand side of the page. Here he should simply use key words § 
and phrases, questions, illustrations, and references to the use of conference [ 
aids. This side is merely to remind the leader of what he must do in the course 7 
of the discussion. It is simply an abbreviated version of the right-hand side. 7 

Having completed his development of the subject matter, he should | 
establish a time schedule and append it to his original topical outline. He § 
should also summarize and list all the conference aids included in his plan as 

a reminder of the materials he will have to prepare and take with him into 
~ the conference. 

Ready measurement of the conference leader’s preparedness for his task | 
may be made by use of the check list appearing on page 334. 


CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


The success of a series of conferences depends a great deal upon the first 
meeting, as first impressions are very important. If it is improperly conducted, 
it may make the rest of the program hard to put over. A poor first confer- 
ence sets up a handicap which jeopardizes the whole program and presents 
an obstacle to success difficult to overcome. If the first conference is well 
conducted, however, the biggest step toward selling the program has been taken. | 
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CHECK LIST 
for conference leader preparation and planning 
Have you Yes No 


1. Fixed in your mind the objectives to be attained 
through the conference discussion? 

2. Secured, prepared, or thoroughly familiarized your- 
self with the necessary conference aids: 

(a) Charts ready? 

(b) Case studies prepared? 

(c) Check sheets to be distributed ready in suffi- 
cient quantities? 

(d) Demonstrations predetermined? 

(e) All special materials obtained? 

(f) Films to be used previewed and a plan made 
for their use? 

Prepared your opening talk? 
Carefully studied your conference outline? 

(a) Determined the important points to be em- 
phasized? 

(b) Considered anticipated responses and group 
reactions? 

(c) Determined points at which quick summaries 
will be made? 

(d) Considered experiences and stories to be 
used for emphasis? 

(e) Determined ways and means of getting con- 
feree participation, stimulating thinking, and 
creating interest? 

(f) Considered what the summary of the group's 
thinking might be? 

Planned carefully to be sure adequate time has been 
allotted? 


Notified everyone concerned of time and place of 
meeting? 


Checked physical requirements for conducting meet- 
ing? 
(a) Blackboard or chart paper available? 
(b) Seating arrangement conforms to good .on- 
ference procedure 
(c) Facilities for showing films in readiness? 
(d) Ash trays provided if smoking is permissible? 
(e) Chalk, crayon, scotch tape, thumb tacks, 
erasers, paper, pencils, etc., on hand? 
(f) Ventilation, heat, light, conferee comfort ade- 
quate? 
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It is a good plan to have someone from top management introduce the 
leader at the first session. If this is impossible, the leader should secure a letter 
from top management endorsing the program. This letter should state the 
purpose of the program and give a clear indication of how top management 
feels about the meetings and the program in general. The letter should be 
read to all groups by the leader as he meets them for the first time. 


It is suggested that at the first conference the leader’s introductory remarks 
should touch upon: 


The individual’s job today—more difficult, increased responsibilities. 


The new and more difficult problems faced by top management, which have to he 
passed down the line. 


The purpose of this program. ; 
That everyone is expected to participate freely. 
A mutual exchange of ideas will improve the quality of work in the plant. 


During the first conference, the leader should feel out the group carefully, 
analyzing the attitudes and personalities with which he is working. No two 
groups of people are the same, and it follows logically that the same methods 
that have been successful with one group might fail with another. The leader 
should determine the appropriate approach at the first meeting. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The leader should first introduce himself to the conferees and indicate by 
what name or nickname he wishes them to address him. It is a good plan 
then to pass out a 5 x 8-inch card to each conferee with the request that he 
fold it lengthwise to form a sort of tent, on both sides of which he is to print 
in large easily readable letters his full name, nickname, and department. By 


use of this “name plate,” all present are enabled to catch the name of each 
conferee at a glance. 


After the leader has put the group at ease with some form of greeting, he 
should stress the following points to assure from the start that there is no 
misunderstanding about the nature or purpose of the program: 


. The conference leader does not consider himself an expert nor an authority. 
He is not going to tell them how to run their jobs. He cannot answer all the 
questions which will be raised nor offer solutions for all the problems presented. 

. His chief function will be to raise questions and problems, to keep the discussion 
on the topic being considered, to act as chairman, and to help the group sum- 
marize its thinking and arrive at conclusions. 

. Every employee in the group can help by: (a) entering into the discussion 
and speaking freely, giving the group the benefit of his viewpoint and experi- 
ence; (b) giving others a chance to express their opinions. 

. The leader has no special personal ideas to present to the group. All decisions 
will represent the collective thinking of the group. 

. Only one person should talk at a time. Private conversation should be avoided, 
and common courtesy extended to the man who has the floor. 


4 
5 
$ Opinions should be expressed briefly. 


. Differences of opinion are to be expected, but no one should get angry if others 
differ with him. 


When these preliminary details have been accomplished, the leader should 
announce the topic to be discussed and the purpose of the meeting. Since 
much of the conference success depends upon the interest initially aroused, 


introductory remarks concerning the topic to be discussed must be carefully 
thought out. 
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Interest at this stage may be aroused by various methods, such as use of 
an appropriate saying, slogan, or catchy phrase, or a brief outline of the con- 
ference topic ; or perhaps by weaving the introductory remarks around a current 


incident, a shop operation, or a well-known personage. It is important that | 


introductory remarks be brief, to-the-point, and designed to start group 
thinking. 


Any new or controversial terms should be defined. This prevents argu- ) 


ment and disagreement on issues which might arise as a result of misunder- 
standing of terms. It is good policy to write these definitions on the blackboard. 
Starting the meeting on time, keeping it moving on schedule, and closing 


on time are important considerations. They mean sticking to the topic under 


discussion. Nothing should be tolerated that will get the meeting off the 


subject. Sometimes, however, a member of the group will do just that. It is | 
then up to the leader to nip that discussion in the bud, and get attention back }§ 


to the main topic. 


GETTING FULL PARTICIPATION 


To the leader, getting full participation means two things: 


1. Making sure that each member of the group takes an active part in F 
the conference—says something—does something—enters into the discus- | 


SIONS. 


ferees do most of the work. 


Both of these are means to the same end—getting results from the a 


conference. 


Experience shows that when a man takes part in a meeting—contributes 
something to it—he feels it is his meeting. He is more likely to accept the | 
ideas and suggestions brought out—and put them to work on his own job. 7 

To get the conferees to carry most of the load, the leader should make 7 
frequent use of the device of getting an individual’s opinion, and then throw | 


out a question or statement based on that opinion. 


Sometimes it may be necessary or desirable to ask more than one man for 


his opinion, perhaps ask several in succession, to add various ideas and 
experiences. For example, the leader might wish to get Jim Brown to express 
his ideas concerning a given topic or problem. When he has finished, the 
leader, without comment, asks Joe Dokes for his opinion by saying, “Joe, 


you’ve had a lot of experience along this line, what do you think about Jim’s | 


idea ?” 

Frequently, in this manner, it is possible to stir up interesting discussions 
since not all persons think alike. This shows the members of the group are 
really thinking. The leader must, however, keep control of the meeting and 
allow only one man to talk at a time. He should insist that each man keep 
strictly to the subject, and try to get each conferee to back up his opinion by 
recounting experiences from his daily work. 

Another way in which the leader may put the load on the conferees is by 


refraining as far as possible from answering a question and from voicing his 
own opinions. 


2. That he himself should fade into the background so that the con- E 
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If someone asks a question, the leader should repeat it, then turn to other 
members of the group and ask, “What do you think about that?” And—if 
it is worth while—he should get other members to confirm the answer, or to 
correct it. , 

Here is the thing to remember: The leader is not there to answer ques- 
tions. He is there to ask them; and, if necessary, to emphasize the correct 
answers. He is not there to discuss topics. He is there to draw out the ideas 
and experiences of the members of the group; and to summarize conclusions. 

The most effective discussions are secured when the members are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with one another and with the leader so that they feel 
entirely free to participate. The experience of many leaders is that it takes 
between two and three meetings before the members of the group fully accept 
the idea of conference discussion. It apparently makes no difference what the 
group is told about the nature of the meetings. The only explanation of this 
seems to be that they are convinced by the leader’s actions rather than his 
words. The factors which affect the relation between the group and the leader 
seem to be as follows, in the order of their importance: 


1. The degree to which the leader refrains from assuming authority through 
the expression of his own opinion. 

2. The manner in which he treats the responses offered, that is, his sincerity 
and friendliness even in difficult situations. 

3. The skill in his use of the various techniques, measured by the degree 
to which they do not become so obvious that they are recognized by the 
group. 

His ability to stimulate thinking and arouse interest. 


HANDLING DIFFICULT SITUATIONS 


It would be impossible to list all the various situations that may confront 
a conference leader. A few are listed here, however, to indicate techniques 
and procedures which have been found effective. 


Situations Dealing with Individuals 


Situation Recommendation 





1. The person who wants Encourage other members to comment on his 


to impose his opinion remarks freely. Let the rest of the group take 

on everyone else—the care of him. Build up the confidence of the 

know-it-all. group in themselves so that they will not be 
imposed on by this type of member. 

2. The person who wants The first rule here is to keep cool. The leader 
to argue. This type is should not lose his head nor allow others to 
always trying to cross do so. Use questions. Draw out the individ- 
up the leader. He will ual and turn him over to the group. Give him 
quibble over the most enough rope to make some absurd, foolish, or 
trivial detail and loves far-fetched statements. Keep members from 
to get the other fel- getting personal. Get the opinion of the ma- 
low’s goat. jority. 









Situation 


3. The person who thinks 


you are telling him how 
to run his job and re- 
sents it. 


The individual who 
wants to do all the 
talking. 


The obstinate individ- 
ual—has no time for 
school—doesn’t believe 
in these new-fangled 
ideas. 


The disinterested con- 
feree. 


The person who at- 
tempts to get your 
opinion instead of giv- 
ing his. 


PERSONNEL 


Recommendation 


Get him to feel that this experience can be’ 
valuable to others, that the purpose of the} 
conference is to exchange ideas and to pool’ 
experiences. 


Establish a rule that no member should speak | 
too long on any question until everyone has 
had a chance to talk. Keep a response chart | 
for a conference and show him that the others | 
aren’t getting a fair chance to express them- | 
selves. : 
Be very tactful but interrupt and ask others | 
to comment. It may be necessary to ask him | 
politely to refrain from talking and to give | 
some one else a chance. If it cannot be done | 
without embarrassing the individual, a private | 
talk would be advisable. 
Fail to recognize him. 4 
Don’t look at him when you are presenting a | 
question. This makes it difficult for him to | 
“get the floor.” Deliberately turn to another © 
conferee and ask for his opinion. q 


Can wreck a conference if not handled prop- 7 
erly. In a tactful way, bring the discussion | 
to a close by calling for a vote on the ques- § 
tion. Study the individual to determine his | 
likes and dislikes and special interests. Try | 
to win his personal friendship. Hold up the 7 
good points in his department to illustrate 7 
points discussed. 


Ask direct questions affecting his work. Ask 
his advice pertaining to some features of the 
meetings. Quote tactfully some statement he | 
has made to you outside the conference. Pick 7 
out something in his department and hold it | 


up as a good example. Carefully bring up 
things in which you know he is interested. 


Refer the question back to the group and then 
back to him. 
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Impersonal Situations 


Situation 


1. Handling touchy sub- 


jects. 


Establishing and hold- 
ing the interest of the 


group. 


Keeping up with the 
pace of the discussion. 


. Starting a discussion 
when necessary. 


Handling a request for 
information which is 
considered “confiden- 
tial” or “privileged.” 


Request by the group 
to present something 
to management in the 
form of a recommenda- 
tion or criticism. 


Recommendation 


Great tact and diplomacy must be used. Try 
to anticipate what controversial topics may 
come up and think through a plan for handling 
them. Avoid them if possible but face them 
squarely if they come up. 

Be neutral. Do not try to influence opinion 
one way or the other. Sometimes it is best to 
refuse to permit the subject to be discussed in 
the meeting. Do not promise to get action 
from management. Introduce a hypothetical 
case closely paralleling the actual situation. 


Avoid individual problems. Use visual aids. 
Use case studies and plan situations. Change 
the approach to the subject. Keep things 
moving. 


Recognize voices and call on men to repeat 
statements not fully grasped by the leader. 
Ignore statements not pertinent to the topic. 
Throw a direct question at an individual. 


Take an opposite viewpoint. Use cases, real 
or hypothetical. Tell a story. Ask a direct 
question. Call for experiences, ideas, or opin- 
ions from group members, using overhead 
questions. 

Encourage a make-believe case or a real ex- 
perience to stimulate discussion. 


Use cases real or hypothetical involving the 


same principles. Use good judgment and 
tact but refuse to be the source of such in- 
formation. 


Leader should never act as the intermediary 
for disputes or grievances. Should be han- 
died as a group report of recommendation and 
represent group thinking. 
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Situation 


7. To build up the discus- 
sion, 


Recommendation 











(a) Cite specific cases that provoke discus- } 
sion, 







































(b) Secure special cases from group members, 

(c) Phrase questions to imply a negative J 
viewpoint. 

(d) Encourage some member of the group to 
take issue with general trends or previ- 
ous statements. 


(e) Take an interesting side problem to re- 
vive interest. 


SUMMARIZING 


Conferees should leave every conference with the feeling that something | 
has been learned or accomplished ; conclusions arrived at should be clear and 
fixed in the conferees’ minds. If this is to be accomplished, sufficient time 
must be allowed for making this summarization of the conference high spots. 
Failure to do this results in the criticism that nothing is ever settled in the 


conference meetings; that conferees leave in a more or less confused state 
of mind. 





A short, clear summary made with the assistance of the group makes for | 
a clearer and more lasting impression. 


In the summary, the conference leader reemphasizes and restates the | 
important points, ideas, and decisions arrived at by the group. The summary 
also gives the leader an opportunity to stress the importance of putting con- 
clusions into practice wherever and as soon as possible. 


The summary need not be limited to the close of the conference. Fre- 
quent summaries at important points in the conference discussion keep the 
group thinking ; help fix ideas, principles, and conclusions ; prevent the leader 


from getting off the topic under discussion; and assure proper attainment 
of the conference objectives. 


Note: The second, and concluding part of this guide—describing the use of various 
conference aids and*devices—will appear in the next issue of PersoNNEL. For the 


convenience of readers, both articles will be reprinted in a single pamphlet, which will 
be made available at cost price. 


Information Wanted 


HE necessity for giving information to employees and the degree to which 

industry is failing in this important function are sharply pointed up in a 
recent report from wage earners throughout the country, published in The Wage 
Earner Forum (Macfadden Publications, Inc.). 

While more than half of the workers questioned (53.0 per cent) feel their 
companies should give them information about the business, its operations, profits, 
and the like, 48.7 per cent say they do not receive any such information. Only 
11 per cent of these workers say their companies are giving them more information 
in this area than was given them a year ago. 

Most disturbing is the fact that only two-thirds of those receiving such infor- 
mation believe it. Another small percentage say they believe some of it. 
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INCENTIVE PAY FOR SUPERVISORS: 
A SURVEY 


Careless or inadequate design is at the root of most troubles experienced 
with supervisory incentive plans, this study points out. It was in an endeavor 
to ascertain the most effective design for such plans—as well as to consider 
the difficulties, hazards, and operating problems encountered under them— 
that one AMA member company undertook the survey reported on here. 
While several questions cannot be adequately answered in such a study of 
the literature (e.g., the results actually achieved by the plans, and the extent 
to which such programs have been used), the findings presented will be of 
value to managements considering the adoption of supervisory incentives or 
dissatisfied with their present plans. 


HIS presentation will deal with the means by which incentive pay for 
supervisors is established in relation to the performance of an individual or 
group. It is based in large part on a review and analysis of published 
material, particularly periodical literature in the period from 1926 to 1945, 
including 51 different plans, covering 46 companies. It was the aim of 
this study to isolate the common features of the wide variety of plans con- 
sidered and to determine, if possible, the broad principles and techniques 
underlying those plans. At the same time, an effort was made to ascertain 
the practicability of such plans from the experience of the companies which 
had them—to learn what difficulties were encountered and what was 
achieved as a result of their installation. 
The integrated approach that should be taken to the introduction of a 
wage incentive plan is summed up by one writer as follows: 
: in establishing such a plan all available scientific and engineering ability should 
be used, combined with a sympathetic attitude towards the human relations involved. 
The plan . . . may be a dynamic and constructive force for increased produc- 
tion (and cost reduction) or it may be a means of disrupting labor relations and actually 


lowering production. Therefore, management should realize that incentive plans must 
have the continued attention of top executives. 


Another writer states the objective of such plans as: 


To secure constant, reasonable application of less strictly supervised labor (supervisor) 
energy and, particularly, constant maximum utilization of equipment and diminution of 
overhead costs—and incidentally, to win by money incentive an acceptance of new 
methods of precise measurement and standardization in management. 


PLAN FUNDAMENTALS 


The chief characteristic of such extra-pay plans is that the determination 
of the amount of extra pay is largely automatic. They are savings sharing 
plans as distinguished from profit sharing plans. A formula, fixed in 
advance, attempts to set the amount of extra pay according to the relation 
between actual performance and a predetermined standard. The aim is 
improvement in one or more of the following: (a) quality and quantity of 
work; (b) economy in the use of materials and services; (c) cooperation 
among supervisors and with top management. 

The performance factors included are: 


Labor Efficiency d. Quantity 

Cost Efficiency e. Housekeeping 

Quality f. Safety 

Miscellaneous: A few plans considered such factors as 
absenteeism, labor turnover of the department, grievances 
settled by foremen, etc. 
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BASIC PERFORMANCE FACTORS 


Each of the factors introduced in the foregoing section will now be 
considered in greater detail. 


1. Labor Efficiency is found expressed in various ways but, basically, | 
is the ratio of total standard hours of direct labor to total actual hours. The | 
standard of direct-labor hours is established for a unit of production measured 
by number of units, the weight, lineal feet, area or other physical dimension 
of the product, depending upon the nature of the product and the process. 


It covers such elements as excess labor, overtime, idle time, work below 
task, etc. 


2. Cost Efficiency involves: 


a. Indirect Labor: Actual against standard ratio of dollars or hours to 

standard productive hours or to physical dimensions of output. In J 
some cases, this is merely related to previous experience. Indirect | 
labor cost covers such elements as extra supervision, excessive 
maintenance, clerical, services, and the like. 
Direct Material: Actual cost is compared with allowances for raw 
materials budgeted against productive hours or physical dimensions 
of output. Direct material cost covers such factors as spoiled work, 
rejections on inspection, etc. 

c. Indirect Material: The yardstick here is budgeted allowances for 
expense materials or supplies—such as oils, greases, grinding wheels, 
general and office supplies—against standard productive hours, 
physical dimensions of output, or previous experience. 


Fixed Expenses: These are usually excluded because they are not 
controllable by supervisors. 


3. Quality is not usually included in incentive plans. Possible yard- 
sticks here, however, are: (a) rejections on inspection; (b) returned 
merchandise; (c) record of repairs or cost of servicing after sale. 


4. Quantity. The percentage of fulfillment of the work schedule in 


terms of cash value, number of units, weight, or other physical dimension 
of output. 


5. Housekeeping. A rating is made by higher authority (sometimes 
a committee) according to standardized rating scales covering such things 
as: (a) conformance to layout and equipment standards; (b) materials 
handling and storage; (c) cleanliness and orderliness. 


6. Safety is measured by some standard gauge for accident trends. For 
example, the yardstick for accident frequency might be the number of lost- 
time accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours worked; for severity, the number 
of days lost per 1,000 man-hours worked. 


7. Miscellaneous. One or more of the following factors were found 
in a few plans: (a) absenteeism; (b) labor turnover; (c) punctuality of 
department; (d) grievances settled by foremen; (e) interdepartmental co- 
operation (rating by superintendent, works manager, or personnel depart- 
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ment); (f) foreman’s conduct, energy, personality, human relations with 
subordinates (rating by superiors or personnel department). 


PLAN TYPES 


Most of the plans considered had a weighted combination of two or 
more of the basic performance factors just reviewed. There were instances, 
however, in which a single factor, such as percentage of scrap, was the basis. 
In general, plans may be roughly classified as being either single- or multiple- 
factor plans, and either individual or group plans. 

The single-factor plan is simple, easy to understand and administer, but 
it may cause over-emphasis of one feature to the neglect of others—or may 
produce current savings at the expense of future savings. The multiple- 
factor plan, on the other hand, is aimed at better all-around performance 
but requires a selection of performance factors and the weighting of them 
to assure each one proper emphasis. 

The individual type plan is keyed to individual accomplishment and 
ambition ; the individual’s incentive pay is not subject to reduction or loss 
because of poor performance on the part of others. Such a plan may, how- 
ever, work against interdepartmental cooperation and the needs of the plant 
as a whole. 

Unlike the individual plan, the group plan promotes interdepartmental 
cooperation, facilitates departmental shifts and adjustments, and tends to 
bring laggards up to scratch. The disadvantage here is the difficulty that 
arises in finding an equitable basis for distributing group earnings to indi- 
viduals in the group. 

Methods of distributing group earnings in the plans studied ranged 
from a simple equal sharing to involved point ratings predetermined accord- 
ing to the relative importance of the individual in the group. It would seem 
that group plans require fairly regular and standardized production and that 
the individuals grouped must have a community of interest in the result of 
their combined efforts. 

Plans which evidenced careful study in their design combined elements 
of both individual and group plans. 


RANGE OF INCENTIVE PAY 


In most of the plans, the formula gives incentive pay as a percentage of 
base salary. A ceiling is usually established to prevent excessive earnings due 
to windfalls and improper establishment of standards. It is the general prac- 
tice to permit earnings of 25-30 per cent of base salary, and plans are set up so 
that maximums can be earned without unreasonable effort. 

While there was agreement that, in general, emphasis should be on reward 
—not punishment—little consistency was found in the establishment of the 
starting point for incentive pay. Presumably, some point of favorable cost 
should be reached before incentives take effect. Most plans paid incentive 
for performance somewhat below standard, with starting points down as low 
as 65 per cent of standard. A few paid no incentive unless standard was 
reached. 


In some cases, the maximum was set at standard with no incentive for 
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performance above standard. In others, the maximum was set slightly above 
standard. 

Practice varied widely as to the rate at which incentive increased between 
the starting point and the maximum point. Some plans had straight-line 
increases between starting point and maximum. Others had an accelerating 
scale as the standard was approached or exceeded. 


METHODS AND FREQUENCY OF PAYMENT 


The plans studied revealed agreement on the following points: (1) Incen- 
tive should be paid frequently and as soon as possible after the close of the 
period in which it is earned—most plans were set up on a monthly basis. 
(2) Incentive should be paid in a special check or envelope and at some time 
other than the regular payday. (3) Payment should be accompanied by a 
report showing how the incentive was calculated. 

Some plans pay one-half the amount earned monthly and accumulate the 
other half in a reserve. Losses are charged against reserve, and net balance 
is distributed at the end of each three, six, nine, or 12 months, depending upon 
the time cycle of the business, the product, or the process. Other plans accom- 


plish the same thing by calculating incentive on a three or six months’ moving 
average basis. 


MECHANICS OF THE INCENTIVE PLAN 


The incentive plans of three different companies will be dealt with in this 
section. These plans presented as examples were not selected because they 


represented ideal—or even typical—plans. They were chosen because they help 
to explain the mechanics of incentive pay. The inability to selett one or two 
plans which might be termed typical illustrates a fact that became evident 
very early in the study: Each incentive plan must be tailored to fit a special 
ap plication. 

Exhibit I indicates the workings of Plan No. 1. The chart shows earned 
incentive to be 11 per cent. With a base salary of $250, the incentive pay 
would amount to $250 * 11 per cent—or $27.50, making total compensation 
$277.50. 

Exuisit I 
PLAN NO. 1—PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 





PLAN EXAMPLE 





Total Std. % Incen. 
% Direct Per Pt. Incen. 
Incen. Labor . Diff. Diff. Earned 





Indirect Labor . 9.0% 20% 5 —5% 1.0% 





35 25 1.0 





10 1.0 





20 1.0 
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The foregoing is actual except for minor modification of figures to 
simplify presentation. 

Plan No. 2 was introduced in August, 1946, and is still operating success- 
fully. It is a multiple-factor, group plan. 

Under this plan, all departmental supervision other than indirect 
department heads are paid an incentive which is computed as a percentage 
of their base salary and determined as follows: 


A. For departmental performance as measured by their department’s report. (See 
Exhibit II. The figures appearing opposite the classification “Dept. Performance 
[Grand Total]” and in the right-hand columns headed “Period to Date” and “Prev. 
Period,” respectively, show departmental performance compared to previous period.) 
1. + 1 per cent for each point change from previous period. 

2. Plus 10 per cent of realization percentage for current period. 


. For division over-all performance as measured by plant report and shown on the 
bottom of all departmental reports. (Figures opposite the classification “Division 
Over-All Performance” on Exhibit II show over-all performance compared to 
previous period.) 

1. + 1 per cent for each point change from previous period. 
2. Plus flat 5 per cent if current over-all realization is 100 per cent, with an addi- 
tional 1 per cent for each 1 per cent by which this realization is exceeded. 


. A safety and housekeeping penalty factor is applied if the department receives a 
rating of below 85 for the current period; %4 per cent is deducted for each five 
points or fraction thereof below 85. 


For example: The figure indicated on Exhibit II as departmental per- 
formance of Department 31—Sub-Assembly for previous period is 76.1; for 
period to date, 77.3. This means the per cent change is +1.2. This, plus 
10 per cent of realization percentage for current period (77.3), or 7.7, equals 
8.9 per cent for departmental performance. Similarly, the exhibit shows the 
figure for over-all division performance for the previous period as 100.7; 
for period to date, 101.2. The per cent of change is thus +.5. This, plus 
6.2 per cent (see B-2 above), added to the departmental performance of 8.9 
per cent, brings the total incentive prior to penalties to 15.6 per cent. 
Assuming the department has received a housekeeping grade of 81, for which 
is deducted the penalty of 14 per cent (see C above), the total incentive for 
Department 31—Sub-Assembly amounts to 15.1 per cent. With a base 
salary of $300, the incentive pay would be $300 X 15.1 per cent, or $45.30— 
making total compensation $345.30. 

Indirect department heads and all direct supervision above the depart- 
ment-head level are paid a percentage of their base salary equivalent to the 
average percentage earned by all participating departments. 

A meeting-schedule penalty factor is applied to all direct supervision 
above the department-head level and to all participating indirect department 
heads, whenever the division fails to meet its over-all production schedule, 
unless it can be definitely established that the failure was beyond the control 
of the division. The percentage by which schedules were missed is calcu- 
lated, and the penalty is a deduction of 14 per cent incentive credit for each 
1 per cent by which the schedules were missed. At the option of the division 
manager, this penalty may also be applied to responsible departmental super- 
vision wherever departmental schedules make it possible to fix responsibility 
definitely. 

Any department whose current month’s realization is less than 40 per 
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Exuusit II 


ABC AIRCRAFT QORPORATION 
"x" DIVISIOW 


DIRECT DEPARTMENT OPERATING REPORT 


Dept. 51 = Sub-Assembly Period __ March 
Dept. Head J. Smith i _4 wks. Ended _=1-% 











ANOUNT Il] DOLLARS Il PERCENT REALIZallon] 
CLASSIFICATION This Period Prev. 


Standard Actual Week To Date} Period 











DIRECT LA3OR UTILIZED 
Productive 

Model 10 - CCl 6,422.40 7,927.50 

Model 10 - CC2 4,400.00 6,281.50 


Model 11 84.00 115.50 


Tooling 
Model 10 520.00 687.80 





Total 


DIRECT LABOR UNUTILIZED 
Extra Work 
Rework 
Rate Variation 











INDIRECT LABOR 
Supervision 3,260.00 
Other Indirect 189.00 
Idle Time - 
Overtime Premium - 
Shift Premium 20.40 





Total 3,489.40 























DEPT. PERFORMANCE (Grand Total}| 15,102.70 








DIVISION OVER-ALL PERFORMANCE 











101.2 

















ITseued by The Accounting Department Date Issued: 4-11-45 
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cent does not participate, and credit is allowed only for improvement made 
above that level. 

There is a third type of plan which is based upon standards and perform- 
ance of a division or plant as a whole. An incentive fund is created out of 
plant or divisional savings over-all. Awards are made from this fund to super- 
visors and other key personnel of the plant or division according to a fixed 
scale or in proportion to base salaries. 

In the example which follows, the amount of the incentive fund is deter- 
mined in advance by management judgment ; however, the amount actually dis- 
tributed is determined by savings effected during the month by the plant as a 
whole. 

Exuisit III 


PLAN NO. 3 





PLANT Per CENT Per CENT 
PERFORMANCE OF OF 
Factors STANDARD FuNpD 





Volume 25% 0 
100% 25% 
200% 50% (Max.) 


Cost 102% 0 
100% 25% 
95% _ (Max.) 


Scrap Over 11% 
11% 50% 
5.5% 75% 
0 100% 











Example: Assume volume 50 per cent above standard, costs 2 per cent 
below standard, and scrap at 12 per cent. According to the percentages shown 
in Exhibit III, the volume factor would be 37% per cent; the cost factor, 35 
per cent; and the scrap factor, zero—making a total of 721% per cent incen- 
tive. Then, if the incentive fund for the month is $1,000, there would be dis- 
tributed 72% per cent of $1,000, or $725, to all supervisors and key personnel 
according to fixed scale. 


NON-PRODUCTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The published material covering applications of the incentive principle 
to supervision in other than direct departments was limited. The material 
available indicated, however, that for operations in which incentive pay was 
appropriate, feasible plans can be developed, given adequate records and study. 

The few plans for non-productive departments which were reviewed were 
largely adaptations of direct department plans. 


SOME OPERATING PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


We have considered thus far the common features and basic principles 
found in a variety of incentive plans. Consideration will now be given to 
some of the difficulties, hazards, and operating problems encountered in such 
plans. They can be grouped under the following three headings: (1) those 
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related to the technical aspects of plan design; (2) those arising from the 


human relations involved; (3) those which are principally the concern of top 
management. 










PROBLEMS OF DESIGN 


An executive of one large concern made this comment several years ago: 





. .. There has been a tendency to discard incentive systems, both for production 
employees and for foremen and similar supervisors, but it has been my observation 
that such discontinuance was of the “weak sisters” which have been installed with- 
out adequate study or which have been installed as makeshifts . . . 














The study confirmed this observation that careless or inadequate design 
was at the root of most troubles experienced with incentive plans. 

The fundamental problem is proper determination of standard perform- 
ance and accurate measurement of individual accomplishment. The survey 
found that past experience usually influenced standards, but thorough analysis 
of the operation in the light of current and future operating conditions con- 
trolled final standards. Frequently, the budgetary analysis preliminary to 
establishment of standards resulted in substantial savings independent of those 
accomplished later by the plan itself. Failure to use care in determining proper 
yardsticks for standards caused trouble—for example, the use of productive 
labor dollars instead of hours is inequitable where wage rates in departments 
are subject to fluctuation or variation. Similarly, care must be taken in estab- 
lishing weights for performance factors to minimize the possibility of a super- 
visor’s improving his incentive pay by exploiting one performance factor to 
offset poor performance under some other factor. 

Further recognition must be given to varying production rates. Most 
plans had some means of adjusting standards to various levels of production. 
One plan used an activity factor which raised or lowered. the incentive per- 
centage in line with the ratio of the scheduled production to a standard 
production level. 


A few plans use a coverage factor to reduce total incentive by the proportion 
of unmeasured factors to total. 

Improper revision of standards is probably the greatest single cause of 
difficulty in the operation of incentive plans. There was agreement among the 
firms studied that standards should be guaranteed for a definite period and 
revised only at stated intervals. Before standards are revised to reflect savings 
effected there should be assurance that improvements are permanent. Possibly 
not all the savings should be reflected immediately in revised standards, par- 
ticularly if such savings were effected in the latter part of the budget period. 
Furthermore, when standards are raised, the supervisor sometimes finds that 
his efforts to save money for the company have cut his incentive pay. Some 
means of offsetting such reduction appears necessary, such as: 





































































































a. Increasing the incentive percentage so that meeting the more difficult 
standard would be paid for at a higher rate. 


b. Payment of a flat amount to the supervisor in relation to savings he 
effected. 


Raising the base salary. 
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Another problem is presented by the supervisor who earns the maximum 
each month. This in itself is not undesirable if standards are properly estab- 
lished. The danger lies in permitting the supervisor to become complacent 
about his performance. One possible solution to this problem is to raise the 
ceiling on incentive pay. It is possible also that changes in product design and 
processing methods may be frequent enough to require continued effort on the 
part of supervisors to control costs. 

A related problem is the possible difference in potential incentive pay as 
between the efficient supervisor and the less efficient one. Fundamentally, this - 
should be dealt with in the design of the plan so that the supervisor who has 
already brought his operation close to the desired standard will receive incentive 
pay in relation to both his high level of performance and the degree of improve- 
ment he makes. 


HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


Let’s consider now a few of the human relations problems encountered. 
To begin with, if rank and file are not also on incentive, they may feel they 
are earning the extra pay for the supervisor and be resentful. They are apt 
to misconstrue proper acts of the supervisor as inspired by selfish motives. 
This problem might be offset to some extent, however, if the rank and file were 
assured that lines of promotion would be kept open. 

If the rank and file are on incentive, on the other hand, the difficulty 
we have discussed is minimized, but another is introduced. The supervisor 
may tend to side with the rank and file in pressing for more liberal standards 
instead of working for rates fair to both company and employee. Despite 
this possibility, however, it appears that, in general, incentive for supervisors 
is more easily administered when the rank and file are also on incentive. 

Another problem to be considered is the supervisor’s reaction to the 
incentive plan. Will it bring out his subversive tendencies? Is it apt to 
develop a slave driver instead of a ae and a teacher? Will it encourage 
“chiseling”? Is it likely to cause bickering and hard feelings between 
departments? Whether the answer is yes or no appears to depend more 
upon the adequacy and effectiveness of the over-all company program for 
supervisors than upon the design of the incentive plan. 

The determination of those who are to participate in the plan can also 
create human relations problems. Supervisors not permitted to participate 
resent any disadvantage they suffer in their take-home pay. Lack of co- 
operation may be the result. Similarly staff or functional men who make 
important contributions not recognized by incentive pay may react unfavorably. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TOP MANAGEMENT 


It was quite evident from this study that an incentive plan is not a 
panacea and not a substitute for good management. It is simply a mechanism 
—a means of providing tangible recognition of the supervisor’s administra- 
tion of certain phases of the management function for which he is responsible. 
The incentive plan should be considered as a supplement to a broader, over- 
all program for supervisors, which would include all those things necessary 
to develop a department manager instead of a gang boss. In other words, 
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the creation of an atmosphere of mutual understanding and confidence, the 
cultivation of the proper spirit, and the stimulation of a strong will to do 
the job—are all prerequisite to the successful installation and operation of 
an incentive plan for supervisors. { 

Once it has been decided to inaugurate an incentive program, top | 
management has certain specific responsibilities with regard to the program. 
Some of top management’s responsibilities are to: 



























1. Make allowances for extraordinary expenditures authorized by man- 
agement or beyond the control of the supervisor. 

2. Review promptly all conditions of low incentive, keeping in mind that 
“when standards are not met it is a signal for joint cooperative effort— 
not for a big stick court-martial.” 

3. Set forth clearly the leeway to be given the supervisor in decisions 
bearing upon costs—and see to it that the supervisor’s suggestions 
requiring approval of higher authority get prompt action. 

4. Satisfy itself that the base pay for the expected performance is right 
and that incentive pay is not used to offset out-of-line base salaries. 

5. 


Take the required steps to launch the plan properly, and carry on the 
follow-up and administrative and selling effort necessary to make it 
work, 






One executive commented that it requires about six months for super- 
visors to understand an incentive plan and about one year to get it functioning 
smoothly. 


JOB CONTENT MEASUREMENT IN WAGE SURVEYS 


By WILBUR R. HANAWALT 
Advisor, Human Relations Division 
ATF, Inc. 






A new level of accuracy in community wage surveys is claimed for the method 
outlined here by Mr. Hanawalt. Based on carefully formulated job content 
scales, the method obviates the inaccuracy which results when jobs with 
identical titles vary in actual skill requirements. Cooperating firms can use 
the findings of surveys made in this manner with considerable confidence. 






APID fluctuations that were occurring in the general wage pattern in mid- 

1946 were highly disturbing to our top management. We were in urgent 
need of an accurate survey of rates on which to base policy. Naturally, the 
Division of Human Relations got the job, and the writer, then Advisor on 
Wage Administration, was told to get to work. 

ATF, Inc., is the parent company of several manufacturing plants 
in widely divergent fields, located in different parts of the country. What 
our management needed was a pattern—a completely precise pattern—that 
could be applied to any of its companies. 
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Accuracy—there’s the rub in wage surveys. The most careful comparison 
of written job descriptions does not, in itself, assure that the jobs in question 
bear even a reasonable resemblance to each other. An experience I had a 
few months after V-J Day convinced me (though after my years in the field 
of wage administration and survey work I did not need much convincing) of 
the complete futility of trying to derive an accurate estimate of jobs from 
their titles or from the usual brief descriptions. A representative of a neigh- 
boring firm, in the heat of contract discussion with its union, telephoned to 
ask what our rate was for a first-class cylindrical grinder. He had to have it 
right away. The union had claimed that our company was paying a certain 
rate per hour; was this true? We checked our records and told him that it 
was. Twenty minutes later, he was in our plant to discuss it. “Just as I 
thought,” he said, when he had examined the job, “It’s entirely different 
from ours.” 

That incident made me stop and think. Of course, I had long known 
that jobs bearing the same title in different plants often varied in the actual 
skill they demanded of the worker. The question was, could a way be found 
in which jobs could be discussed over the telephone more intelligently with 
our industrial neighbors, thus avoiding such rate confusion? I thought a 
way could be found, and determined to set about proving it. 


JOB REQUIREMENT OUTLINE 


A number of personnel men from area plants met with our Human Rela- 
tions Division staff, and we talked over the various factors in machine shop 
jobs that were important as a basis for comparison. When we had agreed 
on a method for expressing the different levels of difficulty in the setup 
required of a job, the responsibility, and the other elements in order of their 
importance, we had a picture—though a somewhat hazy one—of the compara- 
tive difficulty of various jobs. Then we discussed eight or 10 common jobs 
in our respective plants. When we had done this, we were reasonably certain 
that we had a means of interchanging information about jobs intelligently, and 
that, with the aid of our job requirement outline, we could discuss the relative 
difficulty of an assignment with some sense of accuracy. 

When the request came from our top staff to plan a wage survey that 
would develop a pattern applicable to any of our companies, it occurred to 
me that in making such a survey an approach might be used similar to that 
previously employed in making the job requirement outline. I rechecked the 
work that had been done. Under each job factor, we had been able to identify 
a number of different levels of difficulty. Calling the first and easiest level 
“One,” the next “Two,” and so on, I produced a numerical score for the values 
assigned by each company with which we had previously consulted to their 
various jobs. Then I tried plotting each job score against the average rate 
the various companies paid for it. 


A PATTERN EMERGES 


No startling result was produced. However, one of the jobs showed a 
very interesting pattern. The chart for drill press operator—see Exhibit A 
—indicated a definite trend-line of relationship between points ascribed and 
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rates paid by the different firms. If the points of job difficulty had been 
accurately assigned, it could only mean that it was the definite policy of several 
companies, acting independently of each other, to pay rates proportionate 
to the skill involved. Moreover, it seemed to demonstrate that the rate 
standards which were applied to the drill press operator were reasonably 
uniform in our locality. If this were true, I had arrived at a means of checking 
survey data. But why did not the charts for other jobs reveal a similar 
pattern? The answer seemed to be that the outline for comparison was not 
accurate enough. At any rate, it was worth an investigation. 

Quickly a group of industrial relations men, including those who had 
helped us in the original investigation, were called together. They were 
impressed by the significance of the chart on “drill press” which we had drawn 
up, and offered to act as a steering committee for the wage survey.* 

Immediately, we began to improve the scale we had made for measuring 
job content. Additional degrees were inserted, wording was clarified, and 
a second scale was prepared for use in service occupations as distinguished 
from machine shop jobs. The result is illustrated in Exhibit B. We next 
proceeded to select the occupations which should be included in the survey. 
Then we enlisted the assistance of several shop superintendents of neighbor- 
hood plants to assign tentative job content values to the various levels of each 
job. For example, the first-class toolmaker was assigned, after compromise, 
36 points; the second-class toolmaker was given 28 points. When these 
“typical” values had been determined for each occupation, and each grade of 
the occupation, we established point ranges for the several categories. 

The first-class tool and die maker, for instance, with a total of 36 points, 
was given a point range of from 33 to 39 points. This meant that in the survey 
all tool and die makers who scored between 33 and 39 points inclusive would 
be reported, for survey purposes, in a single category. Though in many 
cases very different values were assigned to a single factor by individual com- 
panies, the total score showed a comparable level of difficulty for all of them. 
Certainly, the tool and die maker’s job which scored 39 points would be more: 
exacting than the one which scored 33 points, but both represented the top 
layer of skill. The same thing was true of the job of the tool and die maker, 
second-class, to which we had originally assigned 28 points. It was given a 
point range of from 24 to 32 points inclusive, and we continued this procedure 
for each of the other classifications. 

Brief job descriptions were then prepared, with “typical” values given 
to each category, and space provided for recording the scoring assigned by 
each reporting company. Forms were prepared on which could be indicated 
general policy data, and individual rates paid for each occupation and classi- 
fication. Then we were ready for the survey. 


ASSEMBLING THE WAGE DATA 


The steering committee had met at regular intervals to review the work 
accomplished, to discuss area, firms, and industries, and the data to be col- 


* This group included: Messrs. I. J. Mack, Asst. to President, American Gas Accumulator Co.; Russell 
Conklin, | Reem Director, National Pneumatic Co.; J. 5. Lightner, Asst. Secretary and J. C. 
McDary, Personnel Director, Elastic Stop Nut Company of America; R. McK. Thomas, Jr., Asst. 
Manager of Manufacturing, Thomas & Betts Co.; Peter J. Gulbin and Paul Kaiser, Wage and Job 
Analysts, Singer Manufacturing Co.; C. T. Forsberg, Works Manager, Watson Stillman Co.; Frank 
a Johnson, Personnel Director, Syncro Machine Co.; W. E. Hamilton, Personnel Manager, Simmons 

mpany. 





A. Set-up 
6. 

1. Negligible 
2. Simple 


3. Average 


4. Complex 


B. Lay-out 
6. 
1. Negligible 


2. Simple 


3. Average 


4. Complex 


Exursit B 
JOB CONTENT SCALE I—PRODUCTIVE JOBS 


Does not apply. 

Set tools, feeds and speeds only. 
Degree #1 plus. 

Change drives, gears, and cutting 
mechanisms. 

Degree #2 plus. 

Set jigs, fixtures, holding devices; 
determine operating methods, tol- 
erances and proper cutting tools. 
Also change minor parts of basic 
machine. 

Degree #3 plus. 

Change all parts of machine. De- 
termine pecans jigs, fixtures, se- 
quence of operations and design of 
tools to be used. 


Does not apply. 
Lay-out lengths, widths, depths 
and diameters; and work princi- 
goby with jigs, or fixtures. 

egree #1 plus. 
Lay-out simple holes and surfaces 
on minor parts, using chalk or 
bluing, with scales, square, divid- 
ers and scribers. 
Degree #2 plus. 
Lay-out correlated dimensions and 
inter-related dimensions on two or 
more surfaces. 
Degree #3 plus. 
Lay-out all types of dimensions on 
all kinds of parts, working from 
blueprints, sketches, or simple 
parts. May involve some redesign- 


ing. 
C. Responsibility for Machines, 
Materials, etc. 


0. 
1. Minor 


2. Average 


3. Hi 
‘: Complete 


Does not apply. 

Responsibility involves possible 
loss of not more than a total of 
$50.00 

aa may total between $50 & 


Loss may amount to $200-$1,000. 
Loss may total $1,000 or more. 


D. Tolerances or Quality 


0. 

1, Rough 

2. Medium 
3. Average 


4. High 
Precision 


Does not apply 

Tolerances of plus or minus 1/64” 
and rough finish quality accep- 
table. 

Tolerances plus or minus .005”, 
ordinary commercial finish quality 
required. 
Tolerances of 
“f? finish an 
required. 
Tolerances of plus or minus .0005” 
“ff” or “mirror” finish and high 
precision accuracy required. 


lus or minus .001” 
precision quality 


E. Make or Maintain Tools 


0. 
1. Negligible 
2. Simple 


3. Regular 


4, Make and 
Maintain 


F. Variety of Materials, 
Machines, Work and Lot S 


L Negligible 


Does not apply. 

Recognize dull or damaged tools 
only. 

Degree #1 plus. 

Touch up cutting edges of tools on 
ordinary grinding wheels, or dress- 
ing the edges with a hand stone. 
Degree #2 plus. 

All grinding of dull (but not 
broken) cutting edges on all tools, 
including irregular surfaces and 
chip breakers. High speed steel 
and carbide. 

Degree #3 plus. 

Original making of all types of 
cutting tools from tool blanks. 
High speed steel or carbide. 
Equipment, 
izes 
Does not apply. 

Repetitive use of same type and 
grade materials, same type and 
style of equipment and machines. 
Very slight variation in work. 
Large lot sizes. 

Two to three variations in ma- 
terial, equipment, machines and 
types, or styles of parts, also lot 
sizes involving two or three 
changes per day. 


3. 


Complex 


Use of several types, as well as 
different grades of material, and 
three to five different types of 
machines and equipment. Also 
complete variation in work to in- 
clude all parts manufactured on 
these machines. Lot sizes may 
run as low as 10 to 25 pieces. 

All possible variations in use of 
materials, equipment and machines 
and types of parts. Does not or- 
dinarily include specialized pro- 
duction millers. Lot sizes may run 
as low as 1 piece. 


G. Working Conditions, Hazards and 


Fatigue 


(Working conditions and hazards should receive 
equal weight with fatigue factor in determining 
the degree.) 


1. 


2. 


H. 


Ideal 


Average 


Working conditions ideal. No haz- 
ards. Minimum lifting. Some 
fatigue from repetitive operations. 
Average machine shop working 
conditions of light, heat, ventila- 
tion and coolants. Machine and 
handling hazards well protected. 
Fatigue from repetitive lifting and 
carrying parts from 1 to 20 lbs. 
Working conditions listed above 
only fair. Some hazards that can- 
not be protected. Fatigue from 
repetitive lifting and carrying 
weights from 20 to 50 Ibs. 

Working conditions listed above 
oor. Many accident and health 
azards that cannot be protected. 
Fatigue from repetitive lifting and 
carrying or mechanical handling 
of parts weighing more than 50 lbs. 


Blueprint Reading, Mathematics 
and Formulae 


0. 
Negligible 


Slight 


. Average 


Complex 


Does not apply. 

Use of simple arithmetic only. No 
blueprints or sketches. Work from 
jigs and fixtures completely. 

Read simple sketches and blue- 
prints. Use addition, subtraction, 
division and fractions, or decimal 
equivalents. No formulae or higher 
mathematics. 

Read parts blueprints or sketches 
and understand finished parts or 
assembly blueprints. Use of math- 
ematics as above and very elemen- 
tary formulae. 

Read, understand and interpret all 
types of blueprints. Use of above 
mathematics, plus trigonometry. 
Understand and use all necessary 
shop formulae. 


Supervision 


Negligible 
Slight 


Average 


Complex 


No planning of work. Operating 
under complete supervision. 

May plan sequence of jobs. Works 
under part time supervision. 

May plan work for entire day or 
two. Works under only occasional 
supervision. 

Plans all work and may plan the 
work of others. Works without 
supervision and may supervise the 
work of others as assistant to 
group leader. 


Gauging or Measuring Instruments 
—Precision 


. Rough 
. Average 


Precision 


Does not apply. 

Use of rule, scale. and simple plug, 
length, or snap gauges. 

Degree #1 plus. 

Use of caliper, trammels, flush pin 
and simple length gauges, first and 
second class thread gauges, etc. 
Degree #2 plus. 

Inside and outside micrometers, 
vernier and indicator type gauges. 
Class 3 & 4 thread gauges, profile 
gauges, surface plate, sine bar, etc. 
Degree #3 plus. 

Electro limit gauge, super-microm- 
eter, comparator, profilometer, 
“Jo” blocks, protractors, ete. 





ExuHrsit B (cont'd) 
JOB CONTENT SCALE II—SERVICE JOBS 


AA. Problem Analysis 


0. Does not apety. " 

1. Negligible Problem readily apparent—may in- 
volve use only of conventional tools 
or equipment, rules, scales, etc. 

2. Simple Involves some fundamental trade 
or technical knowledge—use of 
simple testing and measuring de- 
vices. : 

3. Difficult Several intangible factors to be 
evaluated; one or more skilled 
techniques to be applied; use and 
interpret standards and codes and 
some special measuring and testing 
devices. : : ; 

4. Complex Various aspects with relationships 
not obvious—apply numerous, di- 
versified elements of technical 
knowledge, standards and codes; 
many different specialized skills, 
i.e., complicated measuring and 
testing devices, gauges, procedures, 
and formulae. 


BB. Lay-out—Planning 


0. Does not apply. ? 

1. Negligible Lay-out by lengths, widths, depths, 
and diameters. Obtain tools and 
equipment required, or make other 
preparation for the job, such as 
required by shop clerical occupa- 
tions. 

2. Simple Lay-out on minor parts or work 
using crayon or bluing, with scales, 
rules, squares and dividers. De- 
termine operation method, tools, 
equipment and simple measuring 
devices necessary. 

3. Average Lay-out moderately complex on 
parts or work, consisting of inter- 
related dimensions. Determine 
several operation methods and 
sequence, tools, types of equip- 
ment, measuring and testing de- 
vices required. 

4. Complex Lay-out all types of dimensions on 
all types of equipment, work- 
ing from blueprints, schematics, 
sketches, models, etc. Determine 
sequence of complicated operations, 
special tools, equipment and intri- 
cate measuring and testing appa- 
ratus necessary. 


CC. Responsibility for Machines, 
Materials, etc. 


Minor Responsibility involves possible 
loss of not more than $50.00. 
. Average Loss may total between $50 & $200. 
. High Loss may amount to $200.00- 
1,000.00. 
- Complete Loss may amount to $1,000.00 or 
more. 


DD. Quality 
0 


L Does not apply. 

1. Rough Coarse quality acceptable in final 
results, such as_ produced by 
unskilled laboring occupations. 
Equivalent of tolerance up to 1/16”, 
Class #1 fit (loose fit), National 
Coarse thread, etc. 

Ordinary quality required in final 
results, such as _ produced by 
more exacting labor assignments. 
Equivalent of tolerance to plus or 
minus 1/64”—Class #2 fit (free 
fit) N.C., etc. 

Fine finish and precision quality 
required, i.e., tolerance to plus or 
minus .001—Class #3 fit (medium 
fit) N.C.—“f” finish—fine finish as 
required on office furniture. 

High precision accuracy and finish 
required, i.e., tolerance to plus or 
minus .0005—Class #5 fit (wrench 
fit) N.C.—“ff” or “mirror” finish 
—calibration of current in milli- 
amperes. 


EE. Maintenance and Care of Tools or 
Equipment 
Does not 7. : 
amaged tools or equip- 


. Negligible 
- Simple 
- Regular 


. Make and 
Maintain 


Recognize 
ment only. 
Make slight repairs or touch up 
tools and equipment. 

Continual care of all types of tools 
and equipment. 

Make tools and equipment as well 
as | ee intricate and special 
ools. 


t 
FF. Variety of Materials, Equipment, 
Machines and Work 


1. Negligible 


2. Simple 


3. Average 


4. Complex 


Repetitive use of same type and 
grade materials, or same type and 
style of equipment and machines. 
Very slight variation in work. 
Few variations in material, equip- 
ment, type of machines, or styles 
of parts—involves only a_ few 
changes per oo 

Includes several different types of 
material, work, machinery and 
equipment. wes 

All possible types, or variation of 
material, work, machinery and 
equipment within the trade. 


GG. Working Conditions, Hazards and 
Fatigue 

(Working conditions and hazards should receive 

equal weight with fatigue factor in determining 


the degree.) 
1. Ideal 


2. Average 


Working conditions ideal. No haz- 
ards. Minimum lifting. Some 
fatigue from repetitive operations. 
Average machine shop working 
conditions of light, heat, ventila- 
tion and coolants. Machine and 
handling hazards well protected. 
Fatigue from repetitive lifting and 
carrying parts from 1 to 20 lbs. 
Working conditions listed above 
only fair. Some hazards that can- 
not be protected. Fatigue from 
repetitive lifting and carrying 
weights from 20 to 50 Ibs. 
Working conditions listed above 

“sl any accident and health 
azards that cannot be protected. 
Fatigue from repetitive lifting and 
carrying or mechanical handling 
of parts weighing over 50 lbs. 


HH. Schooling, Mathematics, etc. 


0. 
1. Negligible 
2. Slight 


3. Average 


Does not apply. 
Read and write and use of simple 
arithmetic. 
Read simple sketches, blueprints 
and use arithmetic, fractions and 
decimal equivalents; or use or pre- 
are simple reports or records. 
ead and understand assembly- 
blueprints, sketches, and simple 
schematics. Use of mathematics 
and very elementary formulae. 
Use or prepare reports or records 
requiring some specialized knowl- 


edge. 

Read, understand and interpret all 
types of blueprints. Use of mathe- 
matics and simple algebra. Under- 
stand and use all necessary shop 
formulae. Use or prepare reports 
or records requiring thorough 
knowledge of subject matter. 


II. Supervision 


1. Negligible 
2. Slight 
3. Average 


4. Complex 


No planning of work. Operating 
under complete supervision. 

May plan sequence of jobs, Works 
under part time supervision. 
May plan work for entire day or 
two. Works under only occasional 
supervision. 

Plans all work and may plan the 
work of others. Works without 
supervision and may supervise the 
work of others as_ assistant to 
group leader. 
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lected. To begin with, we tried out our methods in one of the larger plants 
in our locality. Arrangements were made first with the personnel director 
of the plant ; then, with the help of the plant’s shop superintendent, we classified 
the company’s jobs under the survey groupings. 

At this particular company, a job classified as “toolmaker, A,” required 
fourth-degree setup, fourth-degree layout, third-degree responsibility, etc., 
which added up to a total score of 35 points. That was well within the range 
of first-level tool and die maker, so the company’s job title, “toolmaker, A,” 
was entered at that section of the report. The shop superintendent reviewed 
each of the other occupations in his plant, indicating the actual degree of 
requirement for every factor in a particular occupation. Our wage analyst was 
at hand to answer questions. When a job took in more than the duties of one 
occupation, it was not included. If it did not conform to the point range 
assigned to it, we either moved it to the appropriate rate range, or omitted 
it from the survey report. The survey called for data on 33 job titles, which 
included 78 categories. We discovered that, with experience, we could go 
through the complete report with a local representative, classifying its occupa- 
tions, in from two to three and one-half hours. After occupational classifica- 
tions had been properly allocated, we could take the rates actually being paid 
each employee from the company’s payroll records. 


REPORTS CHECKED FOR ACCURACY 


When the reports started coming in from the cooperating firms, some 
interesting developments appeared. Of course, we checked each report for 
over-all consistency and completeness, and plotted the average rate given for 
each job classification by the number of job content points assigned to it. 

The line of central tendency of this data was set by the use of the semi- 
average method,* and from that we could see the line of company wage 
policy. The result was similar to that shown in Exhibit C. When two or 
three of these charts of company data had been prepared with the wage lines 
drawn, it was apparent that most of the data fell within a fairly narrow band. 

Experimentally, we drew two more lines, one-half inch from the wage 
line and on each side of it, forming a one-inch band. By checking with the 
reporting companies, we learned that in nearly every case, an occupation which 
fell outside the one-inch band was, in some manner, unusual. In one case, the 
relationship shown in a given category was wrong—the company had over- 
scored the job content, and admitted that it should be changed. In another, 
the rate which fell outside the one-inch band was known to be exceptionally 
high in the plant, and the plant management admitted that it represented a 
wage inequity. And there were many such instances. I recall one in par- 
ticular where the rate for the occupation represented the rate paid to an old 
employee who had formerly been a foreman, and had since then downgraded 
without change in pay. As we questioned each occupational rate which did 
not conform to the over-all policy of the reporting company, and made the 
other job-to-job and rate-to-rate comparisons for which our data called, we 


* Comparison of lines established by the least squares and semi-average methods indicated so slight a 
difference in the lines and so great a difference in time required that the quicker method was used. 
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found we were checking the over-all accuracy of the individual reports 
submitted. 


ACCURATE COMPARISONS POSSIBLE 


The fact that we could cross-check our wage survey data gave us consider- 
able confidence in the accuracy of the material we were assembling. Our 
job content measurements exposed any inconsistencies, and the managements 
of the various cooperating companies could use the results as a guide to wage 
action with considerable sureness. In some cases, the pattern shown by 
charting the data was such that we recommended a complete review of the 
company’s report. These verification procedures, our committee agreed, were 
a major contribution to wage survey techniques. Thus, we accumulated the 
community wage data on analysis sheets for each operation, and we learned 
from them that those returns which had appeared outside of the one-inch band 
tended also to distort the range of rates given for each occupation. In several 
cases, the middle 50 per cent of rates for an occupation was considerably 
narrowed by omitting jobs which had fallen outside of the one-inch band. 

The ranges of points which we had originally, and experimentally, given 
to each classification worked fairly well. In six or eight cases, the pattern of 
points assigned crowded against and over the point boundaries. These jobs 
were checked and, where the duties and pattern points showed that a single 
skill layer was involved, the range limits were adjusted. In addition, there 
appeared a number of other interesting facts about area policy in paying for 
different occupations. For the first time, we could make accurate chart com- 
parisons of the wage policies of different companies. There are many ques- 
tions about this data still unanswered. What was the significance of the 
fact that the wage lines in different companies did not ascend at the same 
angle? Why does the wage line for maintenance electrician rise more steeply 
than for drill press operator? Before such questions can be answered, further 
study will be required. 

When all the wage data had been collected in the survey, it was possible 
to plot the average wage policy for the entire community, as shown in 
Exhibit D. Here again when the average points assigned to each category 
were plotted against the average rate paid for that category, the data formed 
a regular pattern; and when the line of central tendency was drawn with the 
one-inch band inserted, only five out of 78 categories fell outside. Why are 
these particular jobs out of line? That’s another question for which we are 
still seeking an answer. As we completed our survey, however, we were 
sure that by the use of the job content scale we were developing a new level 
of accuracy in community wage surveys.* 

* Further research has been done on our job content scale. Mr. Paul Kaiser and Mr. Peter Gulbin of the 
Singer Manufacturing Company have collaborated in intensive research which has added to the original. 


They now report that the revised scale produces for them a chart picture comparable to that produced 
by careful job evaluation. As this is written the revised scale is being tested in use. 





THE SUPERVISOR'S ROLE IN THE JOB 
EVALUATION PROGRAM 


By JULIUS E. EITINGTON 
Chief, Classification Division 
Veterans Administration 


Supervisors can adopt a distrustful, acquiescent, enthusiastic, or constructively 
critical attitude toward job evaluation—depending on how well they have 
been oriented in the job evaluation process, and how actively they are per- 
mitted to participate in it. The success of the program, and its acceptance by 
employees, will hinge to a large degree on their attitude. In this article, Mr. 
Eitington defines the various areas of supervisory responsibility for job evalua- 
tion and shows how supervisors can become proficient in each of them. 


RESENT-DAY personnel management is marked by emphasis upon more 

active participation of the supervisor in the personnel program. Thus, 
supervisors are being encouraged and trained to assume fuller responsibility 
in respect to such matters as orienting and instructing new workers, minimizing 
absenteeism and tardiness, simplifying work, preventing accidents, remedying 
complaints. 

However, one problem area which is frequently left to chance by top 
management and its training staff is the role of the supervisor* in salary or 
wage administration. This is an unfortunate circumstance, since no single 
phase of supervisory responsibility is more readily and universally misunder- 
stood and neglected, but at the same time so vital to the personnel and manage- 
ment program, as job evaluation. Indicative of this problem is a case study 
with which the writer is familiar. 


DEPARTMENT HEAD’S ATTITUDE DETERMINES SURVEY SUCCESS 


In the course of an initial over-all job evaluation survey in a large office 
hitherto without a formal evaluation plan, the chief job analyst noted a 
number of striking differences in the results obtained in Department A in 
contrast to Department E (see chart). Departments A and E were extremes 
insofar as the success of the survey was concerned. The other departments 
were generally considered to have performed and cooperated adequately. 

Since Departments A and E reacted so diversely, it was deemed desirable 
to ferret out the causes therefor. Investigation soon disclosed that after the 
explanatory conference with the job analysts from the personnel office, the chief 
of Department A had called all his supervisors together and emphasized the 
need for cooperation, the benefits which could be obtained from job evaluation, 
other by-products which might be derived such as better assignment of work 
and streamlining of procedures, the multi-uses of detailed and current job 
sheets, etc. In addition, questionnaires and instruction sheets were discussed at 
length, and supervisors were advised to provide all possible assistance to their 
subordinates and to review employee-completed questionnaires critically. On 
the other hand, the head of Department E had provided little added support. In 


* The term “supervisor” as used in this discussion is to be considered as interchangeable with the term 
‘Department Head,” “Division Head,” “Section Head,” or any term used to designate a unit chief 
whom management holds responsible for hiring and discharging personnel or recommending such actions. 
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As to completing 
questionnaires: 


DEPARTMENT A 


DEPARTMENT E 








As to survey 
operations: 


All deadlines met. Em- 
ployees’ statements remark- 
ably clear, definitive, and 
complete. 


Comments by supervisors 
frequently employed to 
clarify discrepancies. 


Samples of work (eg, 
charts, letters, etc.) uni- 
formly present. 


Delinquencies as high as two 
weeks, Many generalized 
statements. Many question- 
naires returned for rede- 
velopment and/or  subse- 
quent work-audit. 


Supervisors’ review of em- 
ployees’ statements fre- 
quently perfunctory as evi- 
denced by ambiguities and 
generalizations. 


Work samples absent; and 
in a number of cases where 
present, unrepresentative. 








As to final 
results: 


High degree of cooper- 
ation; interest unusually 
intense. 


Cooperation from supervi- 
sors and employees adequate 
though in several instances 
some resentment of “time 
wasting.” 





No complaints ; supervisors 
complimented job analysts 
on method of operation, 
thanked them for assistance 
and felt survey beneficial 
as to pay alignment and 


Several complaints of “un- 
fairness,” also threats of 
resignation among employ- 
ees in certain jobs, these 
jobs not even being ad- 
versely affected. 


as an aid in supervision. 




















fact, a few of his supervisors asserted that his overt lack of sympathy was 
reflected in such statements as “Don’t they think we have our work to do?” and 


“They'll probably be cutting salaries instead of helping us” in the presence of 
their subordinates. 


DEFINING SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY 


As a general rule, active participation among supervisors in the job evalu- 
ation process is normally restricted to department heads or their designates 
who may function as members of the plant or office job-ranking committee. 
This inevitably means that lower-echelon supervisors seldom have the oppor- 
tunity to follow intimately the “mysteries” of the job evaluation process. 

Since every supervisor cannot be a member of the job-ranking committee, 
and certainly cannot be trained to function as a job analyst, two questions must 
be raised: First, to what extent should the supervisor be delegated respon- 
sibilities in this program? Secondly, what should the character of those 
responsibilities be? The answer to the first question will depend upon manage- 
ment’s philosophy as to the desired degree of participation in supervisory 
activities not directly (or perhaps visibly) related to getting out the work. 
And as a corollary, it will also depend upon whether the personnel office 
functions primarily in a staff or line capacity. In any case, the desirable 
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approach (and this follows the pattern of the more progressive and modern 
commercial, industrial, and governmental organizations) is to permit the super- 
visor or foreman to assume responsibility for all matters in connection with the J 
job evaluation process except the actual determination of salaries (or rates of | 
pay) for individual positions. Parenthetically, one might add that at first | 
glance the logical result of delegating increasingly more responsibility to the 
supervisor in personnel matters would appear ultimately to include authority 
to decide upon rates of pay. Yet, upon reflection, it is evident that the dictates 
of a rational and uniform evaluation plan would unequivocally preclude such 
a practice. 

Thus, since we cannot permit the supervisor to make final evaluations for 
his positions, what responsibilities to further this process can he assume? Five 


major areas of supervisory concern suggest themselves. These areas require 
that : 


1. All supervisors be able to explain to their employees the principles of 
the salary or wage administration plan and company procedures and 
policies surrounding it. And asa corollary responsibility, the supervisor | 
must ascertain the basis for any and all salary determinations and explain 
these facts to his employees. 

All supervisors report all significant permanent changes in duties and 
responsibilities of their subordinate jobs to the salary.or wage adminis- | 
tration office. 


All supervisors cooperate with the job analysts by aiding their employees 
to describe their jobs. 


4. All supervisors assist in the evaluation process by adopting a critically 
constructive attitude toward evaluation decisions. 
5. All supervisors utilize fully the end-products of evaluation activities so 
as to augment operating efficiency. 
Each of these supervisory responsibilities is discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 


EXPLAINING JOB EVALUATION TO EMPLOYEES 


Employees tend to look to their “boss” not only as their technical chief 
but also as a fountain of knowledge concerning company policies and practices. 
This attitude is probably even more common in respect to questions concerning 
their pay. Yet supervisors too often forget (or do not know) that not only are 
employees very much interested in the basis for their salaries, but additionally 
they want to know why certain other jobs receive greater remuneration. In 
fact, attitude studies show that employees are frequently more interested in 
their relative monetary rank than they are in their actual earnings. 

In a decidedly limited fashion, the orientation talk, the employee’s hand- 
book, the house organ, and the bulletin board will answer many of the 
employee’s questions. Yet, in the last analysis, it is apparent that the worker 
will invariably pose many a “stickler” to his supervisor in an effort to get the 
“real” story. It is equally obvious that if the supervisor is not fully sympathetic 
and conversant with evaluation principles and the decisions which devolve 
therefrom, he cannot resolve intelligently his subordinates’ day-to-day ques- 
tions. An inability to answer these queries cannot but tend to undermine his 
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prestige and require the employee to seek information from union stewards, 
other employees, and possibly the personnel office; or the reticent employee 
may, instead of seeking elsewhere, harbor a feeling that “things aren’t on the 
up and up” since he cannot get a satisfactory response from his own supervisor. 

One added difficulty continually encountered by the job evaluation staff 
is the unwillingness of the supervisor to explain and defend an evaluation 
decision which may affect a subordinate’s job adversely, or one which is at 
variance with his own thinking on the case. In such instances, the super- 
visor may tell the worker, “I didn’t recommend that action and I can’t follow 
their reasoning. Maybe the personnel office can give you an answer on that.” 
Attitudes of this nature clearly reflect a lack of understanding of the super- 
visor’s responsibility for transmitting and supporting to employees all decisions 
of management and its technical staff. As is indicated below, this points up 
the need for a planned and continuous training program for supervisors to 


inculcate proper attitudes and sufficient knowledge to ensure the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 


REPORTING CHANGES IN WORK ASSIGNMENTS 

Underlying all job evaluation activity is the principle that all positions 
change or are apt to change. These changes materialize as a result of formal 
added delegations (or withdrawals) of duties and responsibilities by the super- 
visor, informal assumptions (or lapses) of duties and responsibilities by the 
employee, changes in organization, changes in objective, changes in method and 
procedure, etc. Office positions, of course, change more rapidly than shop jobs. 
Admittedly, some of these changes proceed so imperceptibly that the con- 
scientious but busy supervisor may not be aware of them all. Yet the bulk of 
these changes are readily apparent to the supervisor who endeavors to keep 
fully posted on the exact nature of his subordinates’ work assignments. 

In an organization having a scheduled system of job review, important 
changes are ultimately caught by the evaluation staff at the time of survey. 
However, in view of the fact that the supervisor is constantly concerned with 
maintaining equity within his own unit, plus the added consideration that his 
unit survey may not be due for a number of months, he should, as an interim 
measure, contact the personnel office on his own initiative to report permanent 
changes in duties and responsibilities of subordinate positions. Though ideally 
this report of changes should be of both an appreciatory and depreciatory 
nature, most supervisors hesitate to report the latter type. Be that as it may, 
the point of emphasis is that the supervisor should take an active role in the 


job evaluation program, and the reporting of changes is an important phase of 
that role. 


AIDING IN JOB DESCRIPTION PREPARATION 

As a general rule, most job evaluation units are hard pressed to keep up 
with the demands placed upon them. It is thus only fair to management and 
to the job analysts that the latter be permitted to function at their highest skill 
—job evaluation. This presupposes that collecting facts and writing job descrip- 
tions will consume relatively minor portions of an analyst’s time. The obvious 
method to free the analyst of these less difficult but time-consuming tasks is 
for the line supervisor to assume them. 
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Specifically, the supervisor can permit the wage office to focus its attention 
on evaluation problems if he will review employee-prepared statements (ques- 
tionnaires) for the presence of all pertinent work assignments, adequacy and 
accuracy of detail to describe their operation, inclusion of examples of duties 
and exhibits of work (primarily for office positions) , logical grouping of duties, 
avoidance of generalized and ambiguous words and phrases, conflict or over- 
lapping of duties between two or more positions under his control, etc. He 
should also watch carefully for tendencies toward both understatement and 
overstatement. However, every employee’s statement, no matter how errone- 
ous, should be treated with respect. In such instances, friendly discussions 
should be held with the employee to reconcile differences of opinion. 

If the supervisor provides adequate instructions and encouragement to his 
employees in the development of their duties statements, these materials, after 
review by the evaluation staff, can readily serve as the final copies of the job 
descriptions. This practice, incidentally, is presently followed in various 
agencies of the Federal Government for thousands of employees occupying 
manual, mechanical, clerical, administrative, and professional positions. 


AIDING IN THE EVALUATION PROCESS 


The supervisor’s attitudes toward the evaluation process can range trom 
apathy, acquiescence, or distrust to interest, enthusiasm, or constructive criti- 
cism. The prevalent attitude in a given organization will depend on what the 
wage office does about it, or perhaps, what it does not do about it. 

Too frequently the evaluation staff will conduct its operations in an aloof 
or even arbitrary fashion. Little attempt may be made to ensure two-way 
communication between staff and line. Under such circumstances, it is inevi- 
table that the line groups will distrust evaluation decisions and hesitate to go 
to bat for the evaluation staff. Consequently, the personal touch the super- 
visor can give to a decision of the evaluation staff is lost. _ 

But, for the evaluation staff, working with and through the supervisor to 
secure his confidence and thus to ensure better dissemination of information 
to his employees is only one objective. Additionally, the sagacious and humble 
evaluation staff will readily recognize that supervisors can make surprisingly 
significant contributions in bringing to the fore evaluation considerations which 
might otherwise be overlooked. This added interpretative data might take the 
form of job comparisons, emphasis on peculiar skills or specialized knowledge 
required for the job, unusual conditions of work, etc., which may have been 
overlooked by the job analysts. 

More specifically, the supervisor should not only be told “why,” but his 
opinions should be constantly solicited, since invariably he can come up with 
worthwhile observations of an evaluation nature. If a plant evaluation com- 
mittee is in operation, the supervisor should be given the opportunity by that 
body to provide technical information on jobs with which he is familiar, 
emphasizing what he believes to be the pertinent “make-or-break” elements of 
those jobs. This critical approach should be encouraged to extend not only 
to new salary or wage determinations, but to established classifications as well, 
though the latter may take the form of generally accepted written specifications. 
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Emphasis on the dynamic nature of job evaluation will pay dividends to man- 
agement, supervisors, and employees. 


IMPROVING UNIT EFFICIENCY 


Supervisors are constantly being encouraged, reminded, trained, observed 
and admonished by their superiors to ensure conformance to standards of 
production, efficiency, and economy, and even to enhance them. Near the top 
in the supervisor’s bag of tricks to attain these ends would be his ability to 
utilize the by-products of job evaluation—namely, employee-answered ques- 
tionnaires, job sheets, organization charts, and flow-of-work charts. (Shop 
foremen may, however, find the last two tools of limited value. ) 

In reviewing questionnaires written by his employees, the diligent super- 
visor has a splendid opportunity to appraise daily operations in terms of logical 
work assignments, proper utilization of available skills and aptitudes, and 
equitable distribution of work. Also of value, in conjunction with organization 
and flow charts, this review may serve as a starting point for the elimination 
of choke points, cumbersome work methods, and unnecessary forms, and for 
the simplification of precedures. In fact the writer is strongly of the opinion 
that these by-products of job classification are perhaps the most useful to 
management and the supervisor and yet the most frequently overlooked. 

Adequately and accurately accomplished job descriptions are also an 
indispensable aid in that they facilitate and expedite initial selection of the 
right employee for the job by the employment office and the supervisor. 
Furthermore, orientation for the newly hired worker is facilitated, since his 
duties can be discussed quite readily with him. And not only is the new 
employee brought into production more quickly, but misunderstandings con- 
cerning assignments are immediately removed. Finally, with his position 
descriptions as a tool the supervisor can better discharge with dispatch and 
impartiality his other personnel obligations such as discussing progress on-the- 
job, rating efficiency, reassigning employees, and accomplishing layoffs. 


TRAINING PROBLEMS 


Assuming that the five suggested responsibilities of the supervisor in job 
evaluation coincide with company policy, how can the supervisor become pro- 
ficient in them? The answer to this query is clearly training—not only the 
informal type which is given by the job analysts in the course of day-to-day 
contacts and at survey time, but also training of a more formalized and con- 
tinuous character. This will, of course, require the cooperative efforts of 
both the evaluation and training staffs to develop appropriate instructional 
materials. 

In planning a training program for supervisors in their job evaluation 
responsibilities, it should be recognized at the outset that the basic concepts 
of job evaluation are difficult to grasp in the abstract, and frequently more 
difficult to follow in the concrete. Thus, even if supervisors are ostensibly 
oriented in such fundamental precepts as the position vs. the employee, duties 
and responsibilities vs. efficiency and length of service, difficulty of work vs. 
qualifications possessed by the incumbent, the job sheet as a description rather 
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than a prescription of work assignments, the inadequacy of pay increases alone 
as a panacea for all personnel problems, etc., we are still liable to encounter 
an unwillingness to accept and an inability to understand evaluation decisions 
which concern their immediate subordinates. Nevertheless, despite the in- 
herent difficulty of the task, we must systematically endeavor to “sell” super- 
visors on the principles of job evaluation and the advantages which accrue to 
management, themselves, and their employees from an impartially adminis- 
tered system, as well as to remove existing misconceptions concerning the 
salary or wage plan. This caution is cited to indicate the need for the most 
careful pre-planning of this type of training, rather than to intimate the 
impossibility of the task. Actually, experience shows that programs similar 
to this have been effectuated quite successfully where a thoughtful approach to 
the problem was taken. 


EMPLOYEES SUPPORT THIS SUGGESTION PROGRAM 


By C. W. DESTER 
Suggetion Committee Executive Secretary 
Brooklyn Photo Records Division 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


Employee interest in suggestion programs frequently wanes after the initial 
spurt of enthusiasm. How to keep workers interested in a suggestion plan, 
maintaining a high degree of participation, is the theme of this article by 
Mr. Dester. The Remington Rand program stresses such fundamentals as 
fairness, prompt response and follow-up, and supervisory encouragement of 
and assistance to suggesters. Particularly noteworthy is this company’s tact- 
ful and thoroughgoing method of handling rejected ideas. 


MPLOYEES in Remington Rand’s plants and offices who had construc- 
tive ideas to offer management in 1947 wound up the year on the credit 
side of the ledger. Total awards amounting to $40,218.10 for 1,912 worth- 
while ideas were distributed to employees by the company during the year. 
The Remington Rand suggestion program was inaugurated in the early 
part of 1945 and has since paid employees $69,968.20 for 3,509 ideas accepted 
by the company. This program, which encourages employees to submit con- 
structive suggestions about production improvement, safety, methods which 
affect production improvements and increase production sales, is now available 
to some 27,000 employees throughout the entire Remington Rand organization. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION HIGH 


It is no uncommon sight at Remington Rand’s Photo Record Plant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to see J. C. Beach, the plant manager, hurry about the shop 
investigating suggestions. His office door is always open to employees, and 
often they are called in to give further information on an idea they have sub- 
mitted. Perhaps this is one of the prime reasons why the plant lays claim to 
one of the top employee participation suggestion systems in the country—a 
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system that evoked an average of three suggestions per employee during the 
past year. 

First indications would be that the plant was stressing high participation, 
but giving no thought to the quality of the ideas submitted. This, however, 
is not the case. The plant’s record of adopted suggestions for 1947 is 35 per 
cent, a somewhat better average than that of the rest of the Remington Rand 
suggestion system, whose over-all average of adoptions amounts to 25 per cent. 

A few fundamentals are followed to gain this enthusiastic participation in 
Brooklyn. Fairness is essential and is a must in any system. Prompt response 
is a courtesy to be expected by the employee. Prompt investigation and 
follow-up is not only smart business for the committee, keeping its dockets 
from becoming bogged down with a terrific backlog, but also impresses the 
employees that their committee is an efficient organization. 


THE PROCEDURE 


In order to acquire a clear idea of what happens to a submitted idea, let 
us use a hypothetical suggestion and follow it through. Paul Clark offers a 
suggestion to redesign a part so it can be cast rather than fabricated, as is 
done at present. Mr. Clark writes his idea clearly on the Suggestion Form 
(Exhibit 1), explaining all the details to the best of his ability, then signs 
his name and department at the bottom. The suggestion form is in triplicate ; 
he submits the original and the first carbon to the suggestion committee secre- 
tary and retains the third copy for his own records. The committee secretary 
upon receipt of the suggestion stamps it with the date, thus establishing proof 
of priority. Mr. Clark is contacted by the secretary at this time and receives 
acknowledgment of his suggestion. The suggestion is studied by the secretary 
to determine who is most interested and who would profit most by the adoption 
of the idea. In this case, it is determined that the shop foreman, the chief 
engineer, and the shop methods department are the people most qualified to 
rule on the suggestion. 

A routing form (Exhibit 2) and a follow-up form (Exhibit 3) are made, 
and the names of all concerned are listed on both forms. The routing form 
is attached to the suggestion and dispatched to the chief engineer for his com- 
ments. At the same time, the date is recorded beside the name of the chief 
engineer on the follow-up form and kept in a follow-up file by the secretary. 

When the suggestion is returned to the secretary, the name of the chief 
engineer is crossed off both forms and the suggestion is routed to the next 
man, with the date again noted on the follow-up form. The use of the follow- 
up form enables the secretary to know where the suggestion is at all times; 
thus, he knows where to go to expedite it if there is a delay. 


METHODS DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES SAVINGS 


After the suggestion has been reviewed by the engineering department for 
adaptability from an engineering standpoint, the shop foreman from a prac- 
tical shop viewpoint, and the methods department from the angle of tooling 
and cost reduction, the secretary has the assurance that the suggestion is or 
is not adaptable. An estimate of the saving to be realized by its adoption, as 
noted by the time-study division of the methods department, proves very help- 
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ful to the suggestion committee when they decide what award should be paid 
to the suggester, as it is standard practice and policy to base awards on 10 
per cent of the gross savings for one year. With this information, the secretary 
writes up the summary sheet (Exhibit 4), preparing it for the docket for the 
next committee meeting. 

The docket is prepared by the secretary so that it may be published and 
distributed to the committee members at least three days before the meeting, 
in order to give each member a chance to study it and investigate further any 
point on any suggestion listed in it that may be questionable to him. The 
docket (Exhibit 5) shows the names of committee members, date and time of 
meeting, and lists all suggestions to be considered at the meeting. It also shows 
the suggestion number, a brief summary of the suggestion and comments per- 
taining to it, as well as the name of the suggéster and the date the idea was 
submitted. After the meeting, the docket is retyped, and the committee action 
is included, showing the award or, if the suggestion is declined, the reason for 
declination. A copy of the finished docket is given to the general manager 
for approval and is then sent to the accounting department for making out the 
award checks. A copy is retained by the secretary, who informs any employee 
whose suggestion was declined by the committee of its declination, explaining 
the reason for the action. All adopted suggestions are released to the various 
departments concerned, and the committee secretary issues a request to those 
departments to have the ideas put into effect immediately. 

Let us assume that Mr. Clark’s suggestion was adopted. The committee 
recommended $30 as an award, that amount being 10 per cent of the $300 
estimated gross saving the first year. They also recommended that the sug- 
gestion be reviewed within six months to enable them to determine, after the 
idea had actually been put to use, whether the savings might exceed the saving 
estimated—in which event, they would grant an additional award to Mr. Clark. 

After the check is handed Mr. Clark, the secretary makes arrangements 
for photographs to be used on posters distributed throughout the company 
and to appear in the various company publications. 


WHY EMPLOYEES STAY INTERESTED 


The points outlined above are important and have contributed to the 
success of Remington Rand’s suggestion system, but they are rules and can 
be followed and administrated coldly and impersonally. The same rules 
coupled with enthusiasm and personal interest on the part of the committee 
and management of the plant, on the other hand, can create an active, successful 
system. The foremen and supervisors at Brooklyn Photo Records are 
enthusiastic and interested. This feeling extends even to the plant manager. 
Often employees are called in to discuss suggestions. Employees are encour- 
aged by them to submit suggestions and are assured by them that any assistance 
they may require will be given freely and willingly. 

The suggestion committee at the plant is composed of foremen and super- 
visors of every major department in the organization and is headed by the 
plant manager as chairman. The committee’s executive secretary handles 
most of the investigation work. No matter what type of suggestion is pre- 
sented, there is always a specialist on the committee who understands the 
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problem and can help clarify any question pertaining to the suggestion being 
considered. The department heads who serve on the committee fill another 
function ; they are the representatives of suggesters in their own departments. 
Their presence guarantees the suggester fair treatment. 


HANDLING REJECTED SUGGESTIONS 


If a suggestion is declined, the suggester is advised by personal contact 
of the reason for its declination. The suggester is further invited to come 
to the office of the secretary to discuss it if he so desires. In the case of a 
declined suggestion that duplicates a previous suggestion, the secretary will 
show the previous suggestion to the employee. If it was deemed inadvisable to 
adopt an idea because the estimated expense of installation would outweigh 
the probable saving, the secretary must make this very clear to the suggester. 
If, on the other hand, the suggester has a legitimate complaint, the secretary 
must reopen the investigation and assure fair and prompt handling. Many 
such declined suggestions are reopened, and a fair number of them come up 
with awards. Asa result of this policy, suggestions which the company could 
not use at one time are later put into effect. Under no circumstances is a 
suggester ever brushed off. The humblest messenger boy’s suggestion is 
handled as thoroughly and investigated as carefully as is that of the most 
valued technical employee—a fact of which every employee is well aware. 

A good suggestion is rewarded not by a monetary award alone but also 
by the recognition and publicity that is given to it and its author. The sug- 
gester’s picture and a write-up of his suggestion are posted on bulletin boards. 
The idea is given prominence in the company magazines. We want our sug- 
gesters to know we feel that they are important. 


CONCLUSION 


Through a suggestion system, methods and products are improved, sub- 
stantial savings are realized for the company. At Brooklyn Photo Records, 
an estimated savings of approximately $11,000 was noted for the first 10 
months of 1947 as a result of suggestions submitted from a total personnel 
of less than 200 employees. The total awards for the 10-month period 
amounted to nearly $2,500, or 23 per cent of the total savings. Though the 
suggestion plan calls for the awards to be figured at 10 per cent of the savings, 
the figure for the 10-month period was brought to 23 per cent by awards on 
suggestions in cases where savings could not be figured, such as safety, sales, 
and good-will suggestions. 

Obviously it is worth the efforts of management to promote good will 
toward the suggestion system. This can be done easily by letting the employees 
know the system is fair, by assuring them that management is interested and 
enthusiastic about their suggestions, by making them realize that they and 
their suggestions are important to the company. 


















EVALUATION OF A TRAINING PROGRAM 
IN OPERATION 


Here are a series of suggested criteria for appraising the effectiveness of com- 
pany training programs. While these check lists merely outline broad areas 
which should be scrutinized in the appraisal process, the specific checks to 
be made and steps to be taken in each area will be obvious to the reader. 
An early issue of PERSONNEL will report the results of an extended research 
study showing what a large number of companies are doing to justify training 
on a dollars-and-cents or other tangible basis. 


OME time ago the Philadelphia Federal Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion undertook the preparation of a series of questionnaires or check 
lists designed to encourage a self-evaluation of training by management and 
personnel officers. The Council believes evaluation of a training unit and 
its program involves consideration of the following items: (1) organization; 
(2) administration; (3) supervision; (4) instruction; and (5) determining 
the results of a training program in operation. It is suggested that readers 
seek to determine, through use of the check lists presented here, the extent to 
which the training programs in their own organizations meet the minimum 
standards set forth by the Council. It is recommended, further, that this 
material be used by management not only in the evaluation of existing pro- 
grams but also as a guide in the setting up of new ones. 


I. Primary CoNSIDERATIONS IN THE Organization OF A 
Traininc UNIT 


Enumerate the objectives of the training program as defined in the 
statement of policy formulated by management : 











Is there a functional organization chart for the training unit, which 
clearly defines responsibilities and authority, as well as relationships with 
other divisions of the organization? 


3. Is adequate staff provided for each of the following major phases of 
the training program? 


a. Supervision c. Administration 
b. Instruction d. Clerical personnel 


4. What provision is made for determining the needs of the entire organiza- 
tion in terms of: 


a. Job specifications 
b. Standards of performance 
c. Learning levels of trainees 


5. Is adequate provision made for: 


a. Facilities c. Equipment 
b. Space d. Supplies 
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Is provision made for liaison between the training division and other 
branches of the company ? 


a. With the administrative offices 
b. With the operating division 
c. With others 


Does the planning of the training program provide for: 


a. The careful planning of individual courses? 
b. The development of short units aimed at specific purposes? 
. With regard to instructional materials, such as films, manuals, charts, 
and other visual aids, are channels established : 
a. For securing such materials? 


b. For the preparation of such materials locally to meet specific 
requirements, when they are not otherwise available? 


Is there an adequate system set up for: 

a. Preparing training schedules? 

b. Maintaining progress records and reports? 
Are suitable arrangements made for: 


a. Continuous follow-up? 


b. Periodic revision of the training program to meet the changing 
needs of the organization? 


II. Primary ConsmpERATIONS IN THE Administration OF A 
TRAINING UNIT 


Does the individual selected as head of the program possess such essential 
qualifications as: 


a. Broad educational background ? 
b. Experience in the training field? 
c. Administrative ability ? 

d. Capacity for dynamic leadership? 


Are the channels of authority from top management to individual instruc- 
tors clearly defined? 


Has responsibility been defined at each level in the program? 


a. Organization c. Supervision 
b. Administration d. Instruction 


Is there an active advisory committee: 


a. To assist in determining policies? 
b. To aid in determining procedure? 
c. To give advice regarding the development of the program? 


With regard to staff members and staff meetings: 


a. Are regular staff meetings held to explain policies, procedures, 
changes, etc.? 


b. Are staff members permitted to participate in planning? 
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Is the training staff properly balanced to insure optimum utilization of 
manpower, with regard to: 


a. Supervisory c. Instructional 

b. Administrative d. Clerical services 
7. Is the record and reporting system: 

a. Adequate 


b. Overemphasized 
c. Insufficient 


8. With regard to the use made of facilities and equipment: 
a. Are these used sufficiently to justify their cost ? 
b. Are they well cared for? 
c. Are the established and generally accepted safety practices 
observed ? 
9. Is responsibility and accountability clearly defined and placed for: 
a. Financial control b. Custody of property 
10. Are relations with cooperating sections or divisions within the com- 
pany clearly defined by delegation of authority to specific individuals? 


a. Top management 
b. Personnel office 


c. Sections or divisions for which training programs are being 
given 
















11. Are records and reports from instructors: 


a. Accurate 





b. Turned in on time 


III. Prrvary ConsmIpERATIONS IN THE Supervision OF A 
TRAINING UNIT 


Are the members of the training staff competent to supervise: 


a. As to educational background? 
b. By supervisory experience? 
c. By personal acceptability—appearance, manner, etc. ? 


2. Is there a clear distinction between responsibilities for supervision and 
administration ? 


3. Is provision made for supervisory observation of instructional activities : 
a. At regular intervals? 
b. Are the observations recorded? 


4. Are provisions made for individual follow-up of supervisory contacts? 


a. When? b. By whom? 

5. Are staff conferences held at regular intervals to evaluate: 
a. Objectives c. Content 
b. Needs d. Methods 





e. Results 
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Is there a source of helpful literature applicable to instructional situations : 


a. Is it conveniently available? 
b. Is it used by instructors? 


Is there a plan by which instructional materials and teaching aids may be 
created and made available to the instructional staff ? 
a. Bulletins d. Synopses 
b. Circulars e. Examples 
c. Excerpts f. Charts 
g. Other aids 


Is there a sound plan for the evaluation of teaching plans and materials: 
a. By constructive analysis? 
b. Criticism before use? 
c. Criticism on the basis of experience? 


Are there evidences of cooperation rather than competition between staff. 
members ? 


IV. Primary ConsImpERATIONS IN THE Instruction ProvipEp 
BY A TRAINING UNIT 


Are staff members competent in the fields to which assigned ? 


As to educational background? 

As to practical experience in the field? 

As to teaching experience? 
. As to personal acceptability—appearance, manner, use of 
English, etc. ? 


Is there a clear statement of objectives to be attained in each unit of 
instruction? 


Are complete lesson plans available for each learning situation? 
Do trainees participate fully in learning activities? 


a. In the instructional part of the program, as in classwork? 


b. Are their suggestions for the improvement of the program sought 
and given consideration ? 


Are the teaching methods used selected carefully with a view to achieving 
the ends desired? 


a. Lectures c. Shop or laboratory work 
b. Demonstrations d. Motion pictures 
e. Conferences 
Are specific instructional materials developed to meet specific needs? 
a. Charts and diagrams c. Models 
b. Slides d. Outlines 


Do supervisors find it constantly easier to secure instruction on-the-job 
required in connection with their operations? 
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8. Is the attendance of trainees: 


a. Regular? 
b. Voluntary? 
c. Achieved only by compulsion? 


9. Does the instructor load permit: 


Personal attention to the problems of individual students? 
b. Proper preparation of teaching plans and course material? 


c. Study in the field to enlarge his knowledge and enrich his 
teaching? 










V. Primary ConsrpERATIONS IN Determining the Results 
or A Tratninc Unit 1n OPERATION 


Part A: What objective evidences are on file to indicate that the training 
program has contributed to: 


1. Reduction in labor turnover? 


Reduction in waste: (a) in time; (b) in materials; (c) in personnel, 
through job improvement? 
3. An increase in production: 
a. Of individuals? b. Of operating groups? 
4. Improvement of safety record through: 
a. Reduction in accident severity? 
b. Reduction in incidence of accidents? 


5. Upgrading of trained employees to positions of increased responsibility ? 
Other improvements? 
























Part B: What statements are on record from former trainees, their super- 
visors, or management as to the extent to which training: 

7. Speeds.up orientation of new employees? 

8. Aids in maintaining good morale? 

9. Increases effective job knowledge? 


Develops skills in productive processes: (a) at operating level; (b) at 
supervisory level; (c) at management level ? 
11. Instills attitudes that tend to: 


a. Reduce absenteeism 
b. Eliminate waste 


Has produced other benefits ? 


c. Establish safety consciousness 
d. Increase production 
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Part C: Are arrangements made with supervisors for follow-up after train- 
ing is completed ? 


13. Do instructors observe and interview post-trainees on the job? 


14. Are post-trainees recalled for brief refresher periods to cover changes 
in content previously taught? 


15. Are written reports secured from supervisors on the performance of 
employees after training? 


16. Are records kept on file? Are they incorporated with trainee’s records? 


17. Are training records made available in connection with the placement and 
transfer of personnel within the establishment ? 


18. Are results of follow-up used in modifying training plans for the future? 
How? 


NON-DIRECTIVE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING 


By N. A. MOYER 
Personnel Assistant 

The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Used extensively in employee counseling and in the psychiatric field, the non- 
directive interviewing technique has been adopted with marked success in 
employment interviewing by Mr. Moyer’s organization. It is this company’s 
experience the? an applicant's story can best be obtained through a conver- 
sational style oi listening which strives to be as free from direction as prac- 
ticable. While no over-all statistical study has been made of the effectiveness 
of this method as compared with conventional interviewing, it has been 


found—among other things—that turnover due to faulty selection has steadily 
declined. 


ON-DIRECTIVE employment interviewing is an outgrowth of the 

retooling operations started by our organization prior to World War II. 
Just as defense plants retooled their shops for wartime production, so this 
company examined and overhauled its employment procedures in preparation 
for what turned out to be the most expansive employment program in its 
history. 

Virtually every selection tool utilized by the employment staff underwent 
change, Uniform job specifications were installed in all hiring locations. The 
application blank was simplified to include only necessary factual information. 
Aptitude tests were validated for specific jobs. Examining physicians were 
furnished detailed job information. The methods of making home visits and 
reference investigations were also modified. 

The objective was to establish an integrated employment procedure 
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which would insure the selection of suitable workers and result in their place- 
ment into jobs for which they were best fitted. The development of the over-all 
procedure was a joint effort of the departments in which workers were placed, 
the employment people, and the personnel staff. In setting up the present 
program, this company drew on the experiences of other organizations in the 
Bell System, on outside industries, and on investigators who had written on 
the subject. Hence the over-all program is not unique except insofar as it is 
adapted to the specific needs of this company. 

When this program was inaugurated, there was a relative dearth of infor- 
mation on interviewing techniques and the training of interviewers. Much 
of the available material did not pertain to employment interviewing but rather 
to employee counseling and psychotherapy. Among the published material 
was the report of personnel research at the Hawthorne Works of the Western 
Electric Company. There, interviewers found that they obtained more com- 
plete understanding of employees through the non-directive method than by 
direct questions. It was reasoned that if this were so among employees it 
might hold true in interviewing applicants. Consequently, the interviewing 
method described in this article is largely an adaptation to the employment 
situation of the non-directive counseling interview used by Western Electric. 

One problem was to develop an interviewing technique which would 
produce sufficient information about an applicant to permit reliable appraisal 
of certain qualifications. It was not considered necessary that the interview 
adequately evaluate an applicant’s aptitudes or physical condition. These 
factors can be more accurately appraised by means of aptitude tests and 
physical examination. Nor was it intended that complete reliance should be 
placed on the interview for appraising a candidate’s personal qualifications. 
Considerable verification of the interviewer’s findings can be obtained through 
home visits and investigation of school and employer references. 

The second problem was that of training interviewers. Since employment 
is handled at various locations, the training had to be conducted by the people 
directly responsible for employment. This called for a workable training 
course. 

This article describes some of the features of the non-directive method 
of interviewing. The principal features are designed to furnish aids to keep 
the applicant talking. This makes possible consideration of the areas of an 
applicant’s background in which pertinent information may be found. Some 
guides are provided for interpreting the information obtained in terms of job 


qualifications. In addition, a brief description of interviewer training is 
included. 




















































































































THE PURPOSE OF THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 


It is generally agreed that the employment interview has two principal 
purposes : bs 








1. To obtain the facts and impressions about an applicant which will enable 
the interviewer to appraise his qualifications. 

2. To inform the applicant about the specific job opening in a way that 
will enable him to decide what the position will demand of him, how 

well suited he is to it, and what satisfactions he may expect from it. 
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The information given an applicant about a job can be so slanted as to 
influence him to decide for or against the job. However, whether or not the 
applicant is employed, the manner in which the interview is conducted should 
leave him with a favorable impression of the company. This is especially 
true when applicants are customers or potential customers of an enterprise. | 
Because of its obvious importance, this function of retaining the good will of littl 
applicants may be regarded as a tertiary objective of the interview. § per 

The non-directive approach seems to be particularly effective both in | inte 
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obtaining all the facts required to make a reliable appraisal and in producing 
a favorable applicant reaction. 


WHAT IS A NON-DIRECTIVE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW? 

A non-directive interview, as the name implies, is an interview in which 
little or no attempt is made to direct the applicant’s conversation ; rather, he is 
permitted to talk without constraint on whatever subjects interest him. The 
interview is conducted in a conversational manner, with the interviewer adopt- 
ing a listening attitude designed to encourage free expression. The candidate 
may wish to talk about his scholastic background. The interviewer will listen 
interestedly to what he has to say, even though at the time the interviewer 
may be more concerned with some question regarding the applicant’s work 
experience. Some direction may be resorted to in exploring such matters 
as are necessary to secure complete information or to resolve apparent incon- 
sistencies in statements. However, experience has shown that if an applicant 
is permitted to talk about matters which seem important to him, he is likely 
to cover most of the things in which an interviewer is interested, except that 
the coverage will vary from applicant to applicant. 

This approach offers several advantages. It tends to put the applicant 
at ease because he does not have to be alert to respond to a series of questions. 
It permits him to talk about the thing which interests him at the moment and 
which, in his experience, seems to be appropriate, and is thus likely to reveal 
the applicant’s true interests and emotional background. The information 
obtained tends to be more reliable in this type of interview because the appli- 
cant has no way of knowing what appraisal is being made of his comments. 

A favorable relationship, once established, creates an atmosphere in which 
the applicant feels that he is accepted and that the interviewer understands 
him. In such an atmosphere, a candidate is likely to say things to a perfect 
stranger which he might hesitate to say to his closest friends. Further, the 
more he talks, if he is trying to create an impression, the more readily contra- 
dictions will appear in his story. 


PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW 


The more an interviewer knows about an applicant beforehand, the better 
he will be able to listen for the things he still needs to know. This knowledge 
further facilitates an accurate appraisal of the applicant’s qualifications. In 
some instances, applicants are referred by company employees, and such 
employees have considerable knowledge about the applicants. This knowledge 
can obviously be useful to the interviewer. In other cases, it is possible to 
obtain information from former employers or the schools which applicants 
attended. 

In addition to this outside information, the interviewer always reviews 


the information on the application blank before talking to a candidate. In 
this review, three things are looked for: 


1. The interviewer notes legibility and completeness of the information. 
The legibility of an applicant’s handwriting may be an important con- 
sideration for certain jobs in which writing is required. 
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2. The application is examined for accuracy and reliability of the informa- | 
tion. The date of birth is checked against age, age against date of 
leaving school, date of leaving school against years attended and the | 
date of first employment. Breaks or overlaps in employment dates are 
also checked. 

3. The general contents are examined and interpreted to determine whether 

any item will disqualify the applicant. 





Armed with this information, the interviewer formulates a plan for con- 
ducting the interview. This consists, first, of possible topics to get the | 
applicant started talking; second, a tentative pattern of the applicant’s back- 
ground; third, his or her qualifications for the job under consideration. It 
should be emphasized, however, that any pattern of qualifications is only 
tentative. Certain facts may be erroneous and subject to change during the 
interview. The interviewer must be on guard against drawing any final 
conclusions from preparatory information. 


CONDUCTING THE INTERVIEW 


In conducting the interview, there are two basic problems: 

















1. To get the complete story about the applicant’s background. 
2. To determine what it means in terms of the job under consideration. 


STARTING THE APPLICANT TALKING 





After the interviewer has introduced himself and put the applicant at 
ease, he tries to get the latter talking about his personal history. This is 
done as promptly as the natural course of the conversation permits. There 
are many ways of getting the applicant started, each of which may be 
appropriate under given circumstances. A natural opening may spring 
from the applicant’s motive for applying or from the kind of work he is 
interested in doing. The latter is usually related to his previous work 
experience or school history or both. Either of these subjects, therefore, 
provides a fertile field for conversation. 

The applicant is given to understand that he is expected to tell whatever 
he wishes without waiting for questions. In many instances, it is unnecessary 
to inform him of this specifically, since his thoughts flow naturally from the 
opening remarks. If the applicant does not take the cue, the interviewer may 
say something like this: ‘We are interested, as we assume you are, in finding 
the job for which you are best suited. Instead of my asking you a lot of 
questions, why don’t you tell me the story of your background and experience 
in your own words?” 

If the applicant still hesitates, the interviewer may make an opening 


statement based upon some information contained in the application blank, as 
in the following illustration. 








I-1 I notice you have applied for a clerical position. 

A-1 Yes. I have a friend who is employed by the Telephone Company in 
and he told me to apply here for a job. 

I-2 Judging from your previous employment, I thought perhaps you would be 
interested in teaching physical education after you finished school. 
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A-2 Definitely not. I would like to do secretarial work. Playground work was all 
right, but I got tired of sitting around. I would like to do clerical work. 


AIDS IN KEEPING THE APPLICANT TALKING 


Getting the applicant to tell about himself and appraising what is heard 
and seen is a simultaneous process from the opening to the close of the inter- 
view. For the purpose of discussion, these processes will be treated separately. 

Here are some suggestions which have been found useful in getting the 
applicant to tell his story so as to give adequate opportunity for appraisal: 


1. Give Entire Attention to Applicant. 


The interviewer should observe both what the applicant says and the 
way he expresses it. He should manifest interest and attention by his own 
manner and response. Interest and attention can be reflected not alone by 
what is said, but by facial expression, by the movement and expression of the 
eyes or by a nod of the head. The interviewer, of course, cannot devote entire 
attention to the applicant if he writes during the interview. Consequently, 


no notes are made except for corrections or modifications on the application 
blank. 


2. Listen. 


In addition to being attentive and interested in what the applicant has to 
say, the interviewer must resist the temptation to do too much talking. The 
simplest kind of listening is necessary when the applicant talks about something 
he wants to say. 


3. Never Argue. 


Arguing may antagonize the applicant and spoil all chances of obtaining 
the information essential for a complete appraisal. Nothing does more to 
divert or to stifle the natural expression of the applicant’s thoughts. 


4. Do Not Interrupt or Change the Subject Abruptly. 


As has been indicated, the applicant should be permitted to talk about 
what seems important to him. He should not be compelled to observe a 
preconceived order which the interviewer has in mind. If the latter does 
not respond to the interests of the applicant, the interview may shift to a 
subject which will cause the conversation to cease. Notice what happened in 
the following case: 


A-1 I’m the type that didn’t want to go to school. I wanted to make money so I went 
to work. Besides. . 
-1_ Did you like school? 
A-2 Yes, but I had to go out and work. 
-2 What course were you taking? 


I 
I 
A-3 Commercial 


It seems reasonable that the applicant would have answered many of 
the questions in the interviewer’s mind if she had been permitted to tell her 
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story in her own words. The first question by the interviewer was definitely 
an interruption of the app'icant’s story. Notice how this put the candidate 
on the defensive with a “Yes, but—” answer. From here on, the interview 
became nothing more than a series of questions and short answers. 


Now, let’s take a look at another case, where the interviewer keeps in 
step with the applicant: 

















I-1 I notice you were employed at the ............ Corporation. 

A-1 Yes. They called me a finisher, but what I really did was inspect the work. 
I made good money there for the work I did. The reason I moved from....... 
was on account of my husband. He was an auto mechanic and had a business 
of his own. Then the depression came along and his business went into bank- 
































ruptcy. 
{-2 That’s too bad. 
A-2 Well, after that my husband came to .......... and tried to get a state job. 








I got a job in a garment factory. I worked there a short time, pressing pajamas. 
The reason I left was on account of transportation. We moved some distance 
out of town. 

I-3 I suppose that would present a problem. 

A-3 Yes. I decided to start working for myself. I did a lot of home-made baking— 
cakes, bread, doughnuts, etc. I did not have a license because I did this at home. 

My mother-in-law helped me until her death a short time ago. 





























Use Questions Sparingly. 


Questions should be used sparingly. Some proper uses of questions are: 


a. To start and keep the applicant talking—by linking a transitional query 
to a statement of response, such as: “That must have made you feel 
proud, did it not?” or: “That’s interesting. Will you tell me more?” 

b. To fill a gap in the story. In relating his experiences, the applicant may 
have unintentionally omitted a point of interest which can be cleared up 
by an appropriate question. 

c. To obtain more specific information. The applicant may think the inter- 
viewer is not interested in details of his story and may, therefore, treat 
the subject too generally. A question about some detail may encourage 
him to elaborate, thus revealing his real knowledge. 

d. To check conclusions. The applicant’s statement may be rephrased in 
a question. Questions should be tactful and sympathetic and obviously 
intended to help the interviewer understand the applicant’s remarks. 


Generally speaking, leading questions should be avoided, as should those 
which can be answered by “Yes” or “No.” Also, the applicant should not be 
embarrassed by being asked “Why?” The “why” usually becomes apparent 
if the interviewer gets the complete story. 
































































6. Allow Pauses in the Conversation. 


Pauses in the conversation usually occur for one of the following reasons: 
applicant’s lapse of memory, failure to understand the interviewer’s remarks, 
his inability to express himself, or his thinking of something he wants to avoid 
saying. These pauses may indicate that the interviewer has failed to observe 
one or more of the suggestions for listening. If the interviewer recognizes the 
reason for the lull, he can often interject a remark to get the applicant started 
again. Frequently, the interviewer is tempted during a lull to start asking 
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questions, when all that may be necessary is to “sit it out” while the applicant 
collects his thoughts. If the applicant is interrupted, he may fail to reveal 
important information. 

Lengthy pauses, of course, should not be permitted, for they tend to make 
the applicant tense and uncomfortable ; but reasonable pauses may be profitable, 
{or they create an atmosphere of composure and unhurriedness which is con- 
ducive to conversation. 

Following is an example of an applicant who seemed to have difficulty 
expressing herself. This situation was further aggravated by the inter- 


viewer's eagerness to get her talking. The applicant had stated that she left 
school because her father had been ill. 


I-11 Was he seriously ill? 
A-1l Yes. 
What was the trouble? 
(No answer. ) 
Would you like to tell me about school? What subjects had you, and which 
were your best subjects? Do you remember? You're not nervous, are you? 
It is important that we have this information, and if you are nervous you won't 
be able to think. Try to remember. 
I can’t seem to remember. 
Were you like this at the XYZ Company when you were interviewed? 
We took tests. 
What kind of tests? 
Some of them were hard, 


What sort of tests were they? Can you remember that? What method did 
they use? 


This is an unfortunate example of what can happen to an inexperienced 
interviewer when she loses her composure and patience. She violated virtually 
every principle of non-directive interviewing. No applicant could possibly 
have answered the multiple questions in I-13 and I-16. This case emphasizes 
the need for the interviewer to be composed and at ease if he expects the 
candidate to be so. 


7. Phrase Responses Briefly. 


Responses should be brief and should refer to the applicant’s interests or 
feelings. It is often helpful to repeat the last few words of the applicant’s 
statement, make a short comment, or ask a brief question, such as: 


“Tell me more.” 
“That’s interesting.” 
“What were the circumstances ?” 
“What happened then ?” 
“Exciting, wasn’t it ?” 
until 11:00 P.M.?” 
“You say, ‘It’s not worth the effort’ ?” 
“H-hm.” 


8. Keep Conversation at Level Suited to Applicant. 


Keeping the conversation at the level appropriate to the applicant may 
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require the interviewer to vary his style somewhat; however, plain, simple S 
language is comprehended by almost everyone. This applies especially to J resort 
discussing the job with the applicant, which involves not only informing the J contra 
applicant but obtaining his reactions to the job features described by the § oppor 
interviewer. To tell an operator candidate that she will have to work a . 
“divided trick” may have little meaning for her. to di 
direct 
9. Try to Understand Applicant. with | 
If the applicant feels he is talking to someone who really understands him, ssf 
he may volunteer information about himself which he may never before have | alas 
revealed to anyone. To establish such confidence in the interviewer, two things | 
are necessary : - 
a. The interviewer must appreciate the applicant’s underlying feelings with 4 time: 
respect to the situation being discussed, as well as the content of the latter’s |} that 
remarks. The interviewer is successful only if he can place himself 4] a fai 
sympathetically in the candidate’s role. the ¢ 
b. The interviewer must demonstrate this understanding in such a way |] to a 
that it can be recognized by the applicant. He must respond by his | 
words and manner to what the applicant feels rather than to the content we 
of his remarks. 
Following is a case which illustrates understanding : a 
In discussing his family background, the applicant stated that he was — 
living with his grandparents and had done so since he was about three years he 
of age because his parents were divorced. He implied that he had not enjoyed . P 
the advantages of some youths or the same happy life, to which the inter- . 
viewer responded that apparently he had encountered considerable trouble in yet 
his lifetime. The applicant’s retort was that life is nothing but trouble, and si 
he then proceeded to explain how he had suffered at the hands of fate. The , 
story which followed gave the interviewer considerable insight into the man’s a 
: “oe : Th 
emotional stability and outlook on life. os 
10. What to Do If Applicant Seems to Be Withholding Information. - 
If the foregoing suggestions are followed, little difficulty should be th 
experienced in getting the applicant to discuss his background and experience. sa 
However, an occasional applicant will deliberately or unknowingly withhold Ww 
information which is needed for proper selection and placement. at 
Obvious gaps may exist in the applicant’s story. These may conceal some Ww 
phase of his experience which would not be particularly creditable. For vi 
example, a period not covered by his record of employment may be passed 
over because he was dismissed from his job. In such case, the applicant may A 
be requested to account for the time involved. 
In other instances, the applicant may tell a story inconsistent with the o 
information in the application or data obtained from other sources. It may s 
be necessary to point out these inconsistencies to the applicant so that he may f 






have an opportunity to clear them up. 
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Sometimes when an applicant is faced with conflicts in his story, he will 
resort to lying. However, those who resort to lying in such cases generally 
contradict themselves if encouraged to talk, thus giving the interviewer an 
opportunity to learn the true facts. 

Still other applicants, when confronted with something they do not wish 
to disclose, will simply remain non-communicative. When questions are 
directed to them, they may become indignant and refuse to cooperate further 
with the interviewer. When the latter notices these tendencies, it is wiser to 
drop the subject immediately and talk about something else. If the candidate 
is urged to talk about some matter of interest to him, he may subsequently 
return to the subject from which he previously shied. 

If the interviewer has employed every means at his disposal to get the 
applicant talking about a particular subject and he still avoids it, it is some- 
times necessary to adopt a more direct approach. He explains to the applicant 
that this kind of information is requested from all candidates in order to make 
a fair appraisal of their qualifications. If the applicant then fails to disclose 
the essential information, the interviewer must appraise his behavior in felation 
to acceptability for employment. 

The following illustration exemplifies successful handling of an applicant 
who was withholding information. 

On the application blank of a young man, a period of about five years 
was unaccounted for in terms of school or work experience. From the start, 
this fact naturally aroused the interviewer’s interest. His interest was not 
evinced, however, until later in the interview. In time, the applicant got around 
to the subject, evidently feeling that he should explain. He stated that he 
had held a number of odd jobs during this interval which he did not feel worth 
mentioning on the application form. By that time, the interviewer sensed 
something in this person’s background which he preferred not to discuss. 

After further conversation on other subjects during which the inter- 
viewer made a special effort to gain his confidence, this subject arose again. 
The interviewer said, “You find some things rather difficult to talk about, do 
you not?” To which the applicant replied that he did and that some experiences 
had made him cautious. He went on to say that he had been rather 
rudely treated when he disclosed to another employment interviewer the fact 
that he had spent some time in a reformatory. He followed this statement by 
saying he would not discuss the subject further because he was sure that he 
would be similarly misunderstood. The interviewer replied that he could 
appreciate how he felt, but that the applicant could feel sure that, no matter 
what was said, the interviewer would try to understand it from the applicant’s 
viewpoint. Before long, the whole story was poured forth. 


AREAS FROM WHICH INFORMATION CAN BE OBTAINED 


The material which follows is intended partially to aid in eliciting the 
complete story about an applicant and partially to show the significance of 
specific kinds of data. In addition to the impressions gained through face-to- 
face contact with the applicant, there are five general background areas which 
provide information useful in evaluating applicants: work and military history ; 
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schooling ; spare-time activities; home and family background; and health, 
It is assumed, of course, that before interviewing an applicant for a par-/ 
ticular job, the interviewer is familiar with the exact qualifications needed, | 
Without this knowledge, he would fail to recognize the pertinence of the infor- 
mation obtained. 
Completeness of the story obtained depends largely on how thoroughly the 
various phases of an applicant’s background are covered. 
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1. Voice, Manner, and Appearance. 


This area of observation is treated first because it forms the first impression 


3. Se 
on the interviewer’s mind after meeting the applicant. This initial impression 





may affect the interviewer’s conduct in the interview as well as his appraisal | 4 
of the data obtained. If he would interpret his observations impartially, the § ™SP° 
interviewer must be on guard against his personal likes and dislikes in people. | this 1 
This is not always easy, because there exist many popular misconceptions and § PTY! 
stereotypes. For example, if an applicant is well-groomed, handsome, fluent, also 1 
and pleasing in manner, he may be rated above average in intelligence. Con- | 
versely, an applicant who suffers from severe skin blemishes or whose general | 
appearance is untidy is likely to be rated lower in intelligence by superficial | 
interviewers. 
2. Work and Military History. 
An individual’s work history obviously represents an important portion 
of his life’s experience. It may consist of full- or part-time work or merely 
home duties. Work history often provides information pertinent in determining 
an applicant’s ability to do a specific job; in addition, it may provide clues as 
to his job permanency, cooperativeness, dependability, industry, integrity, 
attendance, health, emotional stability, sociability, temperament, interests, atti- } ties- 
tude, motivation, and leadership capacity. : org: 
The applicant should be encouraged to give an exhaustive account of his 
work background, telling what he did and how he did it. The interviewer § rea: 
should note similarity in the work cr working conditions to the job under § suff 
consideration. ass' 
The degree of supervision is important. Did the applicant lay out his 9 sub 
own work and make many of the decisions required for job performance? § wh 
If there is an indication of friction with his supervisor, it is important to 
note the manner in which the applicant describes the situation. Does he admit § 4 
that he might have been partially at fault, or does he take the attitude that the 
supervisor “had it in for him,” “always picked on him for some reason or other,” 
and discriminated against him? Such an attitude may betoken personality of 
maladjustment which would make the applicant a poor employment risk. Su 
The details of male applicants’ military experience can provide valuable tie 
information. If the candidate is permitted to tell his story freely, such items ap 
as the following can be covered without difficulty: branch of the Service or 


entered, and why he chose it (if he made the choice) ; kind of training and 
experience received ; whether he chose his particular assignment, and why, and 
to what extent his vocational interests were satisfied and his abilities utilized. 
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Places of assignment, advancement and promotions and how they were earned, 
recognition received (e.g., awards and citations), and health history should 
be explored. The interviewer should encourage the applicant so to express 
his feelings and opinions that information will be elicited on such subjects 
4% as the candidate’s reaction to his assignments in terms of interest, motivation, 
adaptability, and skills acquired, as well as the degree of adjustment to men 
and officers. 


3. Schooling. 


This area includes formal schooling, military training, night school, cor- 
respondence or vocational courses. For applicants who lack work experience, 
this is the most important source of information. Like the work history, it 
provides information which indicates not only ability for a particular job but 
also the personal characteristics of the applicant. 

Some data which is of value is: 

Grades completed (graduated or not?). 

Age when leaving school. 

Date of leaving school. 

Class standing. 

Subjects liked and disliked. 

Reasons for selecting major course. 

Reasons for selecting special courses since leaving school. 
(Were they completed? If not, why not?) 

Does applicant possess mechanical, electrical, mathematical or other 
specialized training required ? 


Much can be learned from the applicant’s participation in student activi- 
ties—e.g., athletic organizations, clubs, fraternities, publications staffs, class 
organizations—also offices held or active committee work in class or club. 

The real reason for leaving school may be even more revealing than the 
reason for leaving a job. It may indicate that the applicant did not possess 
sufficient intelligence to pass school subjects, or that his family needed financial 
assistance, or that he preferred to work with his hands rather than with academic 
subjects. The reason for leaving school may indicate his degree of stability, 
which, in turn, may affect job success. 


4. Spare-Time Activities. 


Spare-time activities, perhaps more than any other, provide an indication 
of an applicant’s interests, because in these he is free to choose what he likes. 
Subjects worth investigating are hobbies, church activities, community activi- 
ties, studies continued, quantity and type of reading. One measure of an 
applicant’s social adjustment may be derived from whether he likes to be alone 
or with people, when he last attended a party or other social function, what 
kinds of people he likes, and in what social activities he participates. 


5. Home and Family Background. 


An applicant’s home and family background is likely to have a far-reaching 
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effect upon his performance as an employee, because chafacter and personality | 
are largely molded in the home. The shape which an individual’s personality | 
takes depends upon the conditions to which he was exposed during his child- 
hood and adult life, as well as the adjustments he made to these conditions, 
They therefore provide a source from which the interviewer can learn much | 
about a candidate’s dependability, cooperation, industry, integrity, conduct, 
motivation, and likelihood of remaining a permanent employee. 































6. Health. 





The interviewer is not expected to pass judgment on the applicant’s physical 
fitness unless he appears obviously unqualified. However, applicants will 
sometimes reveal conditions pertaining to their health to an interviewer, which 
they would hesitate to disclose to an examining physician. When this occurs, | 
the interviewer can pass it on to the physician for further investigation. 


INTERPRETING THE INTERVIEW 
The interpretative process consists of four steps: 


Determine the meaning of the findings; 

Check the reliability of these facts and impressions ; 

Evaluate the findings and determine the favorable and unfavorable indi- 
cations of fitness for the job; 


Consider the over-all findings and decide upon the acceptability of the 
candidate. 


DETERMINING MEANING OF FINDINGS 





In order for the interviewer fully to understand the significance of the 
information obtained, he should consider everything the applicant says as evi- 
dence of the kind of person he is. The candidate’s hopes and expectations, as 
well as his degree of adjustment to present and past situations, should be 
weighed. 

For example, if the applicant says that he left his former job because he 
“couldn’t get anywhere,” the interviewer should ask himself such questions as: 
What does the applicant mean by “getting anywhere”? Advancement in salary | 
or promotion in position? 

If the applicant has salary in mind, how often does he expect to get an | 
increase, and how much? How much does he expect to make ultimately? In 
other words: How great is the need and how strong the desire for more 
money? 

The interviewer should realize that an applicant seeks a job because his 
pievious situation has changed or because there is something about it which 
he desires to change. He may be seeking work for the first time because he 
has completed his formal school training, or he may be seeking employment 
because he is dissatisfied with his present job. Whatever the reasons, the 
interviewer should try to discover the applicant’s desires and expectations, 
and to determine what there was about his previous situation which fostered 
cr threatened achievement of these goals. 

The interviewer should consider whether the interviewee gives evidence 
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of a satisfactory or unsatisfactory relationship to the situation about which he 
is talking. For instance, if the applicant says his former boss doesn’t treat 
employees right, the interviewer should consider what this means. If the 
applicant is well adjusted, it is probable that his fellow employees would make 
the same statement. If, however, it is just the applicant who feels that his 
boss doesn’t treat employees right, this may indicate that the candidate has 
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difficulty in adjusting to necessary supervision, and would, consequently, be 
a poor employment risk. 

The interviewer should also ask himself whether he is listening to someone 
who has never made satisfactory adjustments to his previous situations—i.e,, 
his former job, his school, or his home life. If an applicant’s school record 
shows that he lacked the perseverance necessary to graduate ; if, though he has 
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been out of school for over a year, he still depends upon his parents for support, 
Band he does not know what kind of work he would like to do—then he may 
B become a problem employee. 


TESTING RELIABILITY OF FINDINGS 


The interviewer can employ three checks to test the reliability of the 
applicant’s statements : 


1. The reliability of statements can be partially judged from the tone and 
inflection of the applicant’s voice, his gestures, hesitations, and flushing 
of the face. Great care must be exercised here, however, as the inferences 
drawn from these observations are subject to serious error. Nervousness 
may be a contributing factor. 

The consistency of impressions and information obtained during the 
interview can be determined by checking the extent to which an act is 
out of line with previous behavior, or the degree to which a statement 
conflicts with a previous statement. However, apparent contradictions 
may not be real but may be due to error in observation or interpretation. 
An external check of selected statements can be made by comparing them 
with information obtained from the application blank, home visits, 
former employers, schools, and other references; also from results of 


tests and physical examinations where these are available at the time of 
the interview. 


EVALUATING FINDINGS 


Before deciding on the acceptability of a candidate, it is helpful to consider 
to what extent he meets the individual job requirements. The interviewer 
should keep in mind the minimum amount of a particular trait or qualification 
needed for satisfactory job performance. If the applicant meets this minimum 
requirement, the particular trait need not be considered further. 

Some qualifications obviously cannot be appraised adequately through the 
interview, but must be determined from test results or physical examination. 
In addition, the interviewer may wish to confirm interview findings by investi- 
gation of references or home visit. Where this is the case, final judgment as 
to the applicant’s acceptability must be withheld, but this need not delay his 
being tested and undergoing his physical examination, since the matters in 
question are obviously not serious enough to warrant rejection. 


DECIDING ON THE APPLICANT’S ACCEPTABILITY 


If the interviewer has considered the extent to which the applicant meets 
each job qualification, he should then be ready to make the over-all decision. 

Making this decision involves weighing the entire individual against the 
over-all job and deciding whether he is qualified or not. It is at this point 
that the interviewer’s efforts culminate. The accuracy of his decision depends 
on how fully he has drawn out the applicant and how objectively he has ap- 
praised the findings. It also depends on his knowledge and understanding of 
people and of jobs. 
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TIME REQUIRED BY INTERVIEWS 3 
While it takes considerable time to conduct this type of interview, experi- 4 
ence indicates that it is worth it. Obviously, it is not necessary to cover an 
applicant’s background entirely if the interviewer finds evidence that the appli- 
cant is not qualified. This may occur early in the process. Perhaps even the SOME 
information contained on the application blank is enough to show that he lacks 0 
the essential qualifications. lac! 
Once the interviewer obtains conclusive evidence that the applicant js nee 
unqualified, he shall bring the interview to a close as rapidly as can be done “~ 
tactfully. Frequently, interviews in which the applicant is not offered a job b 
are completed in from five to 10 minutes, while 30 to 45 minutes may be con-f§ ‘ 
sumed with an applicant who appears suitable for employment. However, if of : ” 
this results in the selection of an applicant who becomes a satisfied and satis- y "7 
factory employee, the time is well spent from the viewpoint both of the appli- 
cant and the company. yaad 
In any event, if the employer wants applicants to think well of him and on 
if he does not want to overlook some good prospects, each applicant should First. 
be given an opportunity to tell his story. rs 
When the interview is completed, it takes some time to write a summary = 
of the findings and conclusions. However, this too is a good investment. It ent P 
provides a permanent record of the interviewer’s appraisal, which may bell” m% 
useful in upgrading or in transferring the employee later in his career. If the d1 
employee does not turn out satisfactorily, the appraisal record can be reviewed § *" 
to determine where the interviewer erred. It also enables the employment 
manager to inspect the results of his interviewers’ work, which in turn provides fy OU™! 
leads for further training of interviewers. If the applicant is rejected and 
someone wants to know why, the report contains the reasons. It is also a useful 
record when applicants re-apply. 
TRAINING NON-DIRECTIVE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWERS 
The training program is intended to help inexperienced interviewers 
reach the point where they can conduct complete interviews in the shortest prac- 
tical time. It is intended to make them attentive listeners, alert observers, and 
discriminating thinkers. While the training is directed by an instructor, the 
student learns by doing rather than by observing others. It provides a means 
for each interviewer to obtain only such assistance as will aid his own develop- 
ment. In addition, the program is designed to stimulate self-training through 
word-for-word write-ups and an applicant’s evaluation form which requires § 12 
the interviewer to relate the findings in the interview to the qualifications of § wee 
the job. 
Its specific objectives are: adc 
1. To enable the interviewer to learn the interviewing technique in 1 
easy stages. ve 
2. To help the interviewer develop his own conversational style to a @ stu 









point where the applicant does most of the talking. 
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To require the interviewer to weigh all the evidence carefully before 
deciding upon an applicant’s qualifications. 

To develop a desire and method for constantly improving his inter- 
viewing skill. 


SOME TRAINING PROBLEMS 


Obviously, an interviewer must possess the necessary qualifications. If 
he lacks the capacity to make discerning observations and reliable judgments, 
training is futile. 

The interviewer must have an opportunity to verify his judgments. This 
can be done through follow-up of employees after placement and an analysis 
of termination interview findings. The interviewer can improve his skill only 
by learning what characteristics make for satisfied and satisfactory employees. 

Training must not be hurried, and interviewers should not be required to 
carry a full load until they are ready. The time required to reach this stage 
varies with individuals. 

Some means must exist for appraising the interviewer’s learning progress. 
First, of course, the instructor must be able to observe what the interviewer 
does. This can be done by having the interviewer write up interviews upon 
completion. The findings must be analyzed so that assistance may be given 
where needed. 

Finally, the instructor should thoroughly understand the learning process 
and be able to furnish such individual aid as may be required. 


OUTLINE OF TRAINING MATERIAL 


The basic training given interviewers consists of 10 lessons : 


1. Establish Tentative Job Qualifications. 

2. Review Application for Employment. 

3. Preparation for Conducting Practice Interviews. 
4. Conducting Practice Interviews. 

5. Recording the Findings. 

6. Interpretation of the Findings. 

7. Introduction of Job Specifications. 

8. Evaluation of Findings. 

9. Closing the Interview. 
10. Practicing the Complete Interview. 


During this training period, an interviewer will have conducted at least 
12 interviews. The number varies with the need. On the average, about three 
weeks’ time is consumed. 


Subsequent training includes preparation for interviewing applicants for 
additional jobs. An important phase of this training is time spent in other 
departments to become familiar with the jobs for which applicants are inter- 
viewed, This is followed by the writing of job specifications of the jobs 
studied. 


Follow-up training is given all interviewers as required. 
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RESULTS OF NON-DIRECTIVE INTERVIEWING 


There is considerable evidence to show that non-directive interviewiny 
was responsible, in part, for the effective selection and placement which 
resulted from the over-all employment program in our organization. Fol 
lowing are some of the specific results achieved : 


1. The percentage of turnover cases which could be ascribed in whole or i 


part to faulty selection, while the labor market was growing tighter 
has declined steadily. 


The department supervisors say they are getting people better fitted for 
the work. Follow-up studies bear this out. ; 
Interviewers who have used both the questionnaire and non-directiv 
method say the latter enables them to make more effective appraisals. — 
Applicants frequently tell interviewers they liked the interview becaus¢ 
it did not seem like an interview. They had expected to be asked a lot 
of questions ; instead, they just had a pleasant chat. 


Other companies in the Bell System that have adopted this method report 
similar results. 
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